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T has taken six years of diligence and more 
than one hundred thousand dollars to bring 
Field and Stream to its present unassailable 
ef position as “America’s Magazine for Sports- 
men by Sportsmen.” 
We consider its prestige and circulation worth all 
the time and money expended. 
If this be true, what is it worth to an advertiser ? 
We are offering a condition, not a promise or a 
theory. | 
Our rates are low enough to emphasize the saying: | 
the best is cheapest. 
Are you sharing these advantages with us? 








JOHN P. BURHHARD CORPORATION, Publishers 
35 West Twenty-first Street @ New York 





Copyright, 1902, John P. Burkhard Corporation. Entered at the N. Y. Post Office as second-class matter 


PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 
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| A CARD 


—FROM— 
A HOUSE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


N these days of reckless advertising it is difficult to 
pick out what to believe and what not to believe in 
print. We want to say that there is no discount what- 

ever on any word in this announcement. There is nothing 
to guess about between the lines. 
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For nearly fifty years we have given our whole time 
and effort to one thing—whiskey making. During all that 
time we have striven honestly and earnestly to make an 
exceptional article—a whiskey to be proud of—the best that 
human hands could make or human skill produce. 


How well we have succeeded is proved by the fact that 
every bottle of Lone Creek Whiskey bears a certificate 
signed by U. S. Chemist, certifying to its purity and 
integrity—a remarkable tribute to our fifty years of earnest 
endeavor to produce the finest whiskey in the land. 


No other whiskey in America bears this special endorse- 
ment. No other whiskey has earned such distinction. No 
other whiskey has the distinctive quality, delicacy of flavor, 
and purity of Lone Creek. 

We want our whiskey better known to families. We 
are now sending it out direct from our distillery in plain 
packages of four quarts or upwards. We ask you to send 
for a sample gallon. The cost will be only $3.20. We pay 
the express charges except as noted below. If you do not 
pronounce it a rare article, infinitely better than any you 
ever drank, we will refund your money and you may keep 
the whiskey. We won't even ask you to send it back. 


LONE CREEK DISTILLERY, 


Established since 1869. NEWPORT, KENTUCKY. 


P,S.—If you live in_any of the following States write to us about express charges before ordering— 
North Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, California, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, and Colorado west 
of the Denver line. 
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SEVENTH YE. MARCH-APRIL,* 1902 NUMBER 


LEADING CONTENTS 


ONE 


*This number begins the seventh yearly volume. By designating it March-April it permits the mag- 
azine to appear ahead of date, instead of the latter part of the month of issue, as heretofore. ra sis nota 


double number, but counts for only one month. The next one will be May, serial number Tw« 








COVER DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION, By C. W. Pancoast. 
WORD-PICTURES OF BEAUTY IN NATURE, By L. F. Brown.... 
A TALE OF FORTY-SEVEN FIFTY NORTH, By Ex Comancuo... 
OPENING DAY, A Trout Fishing Story, THE Parson. 


AFTER BIG GAME IN THE seisbaaiien OF CANADA, By W. RutTHVE 


BEWARE .<05: 
VARIOUS KINDS OF: FISHING, By CHARLES CRISTADORO. e ; 
HUNTING IN THE BIG HORN FOREST RESERVE, By H. W. Otsen. 
UP THE SAN JACINTO, FROM GALVESTON BAY, By Freperick BADGER 
THE BEAUTIFUL BRULEE, A Famous Wisconsin Trout Stream, By J. W. Tayi 
TEN THOUSAND MILES WITH PADDLE, A Venturesome Cruise. . 
MOCCASIN TRACKS. Woodcraft Tales, By Marstyn PottouGcH-Pocve. 
THE LOST LAKE OF THE ADIRONDACKS, By Harry V. Raprorp 
LET’S GO. Duck Shooting in the South, By E. P. Jagues..... 
A FOX HUNT IN OLD VIRGINIA, By Ww». M. Bactey.... 
WITH THE TARPON, By Wa ter F. Micke 
MICHIGAN NOTES, By Anmpuipian. Atk RECO OnES eet 
HARBINGERS IN NEW JERSEY, By Epcar D. Price. 
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F. Von HorrMaANN. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS, Conducted by HARRY I’. RADFORD... 
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PRESERVE, PROTECT AND PROPAGATE. Forest and Game Preservation. . 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA. Conducted by FRANCOIS VOITIER. 
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WE WOULD GIVE 
$50,000 IN CASH 


if the people of the United States could in some way be made to realize that the greatest 
offer that has ever been made in real estate, or probably ever will be made, is embodied in 
our proposition to sell a lot in New York City with all city improvements for $480—because 
if the situation were actually understood by every person in the country there would not 
be one single foot of property left twenty-four hours after this knowledge was brought to 
their attention. 

We are selling lots for less than $500 which are intrinsically worth $20,000 if you will 
take into consideration the three elements which have gone to make up values in New 
York City outside of fashionable districts :—distance from the center, transportation facil- 
ities, rate of fare. 

The difference is, the $20,000 lot had transportation to it several years ago, and now 
is surrounded with houses costing an average of from $10,000 to $40,000 apiece, while our 
land, which has only now just secured this improvement and transportation, must wait 
until the people realize that these have been secured, and until the solidly built portions 
(now so comparatively close to us) have reached and enveloped us, and actually brought 
the values where they rightfully belong. 





Illustrations: ot on corner 146th Street and Third Avenue, New York City, worth in 1881 $1,500, sold in 
spring of 1901 for $70,000 to Henry Lewis Morris. His grandfather sold it for $155 in 1853. 

Lot on Soth Street, opposite Central Park, sold in 1850 for $500, in 1901 brought a price that showed an 
increase of $500 for every 60 days from 1850 to 1901. (Authority, Real Estate Editor New York Sun). 
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Corner of Utica Avenue and Linden Boulevard, Rugby. Every improvement you see has been made within 6 months, 


This increase will be maintained as surely as New York is destined to grow, and as 
surely as equal transportation makes equal values, so surely will this lot be worth as much 
relatively as the lot in upper Manhattan. 

We can prove it if you come to New York. We will try to prove it if you will send us 
your name and address. Is it not worth your while? We ask nothing of you except a 
letter or a postal. If we were sure you were in good earnest we would far rather say, send 
us your name and we will send you tickets to New York. This you know is obviously 
impossible, but if you will let us put the matter before you we will in some way prove that 
our proposition is a sound one, if we have to bring you to New York to do it. 

What we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every statement we 
make is incontrovertible truth. Then we are absolutely certain that we can do business 
together. 

We sell a $480 lot for $10 down and $6 per month. This carries a life insurance, a 
guaranteed increase of 20% in one year, a free round-trip to New York (east of Chicago, or 
a like distance), all improvements, your money back with 6% interest if not found as repre- 
sented. What morecan we do? Now, will you send us your name? 


Wood, Harmon & Co., Department N A, 257 Broadway, New York. 
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In “addition to the agricultural products mentioned, 
we have thousands of acres of all varieties of hard 


our Company. 71 Broadway, New York. 
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International Colonizing Company, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


OFFICERS: 


WM. R. TOWNSEND........ 
Cc. M. GILBERT. . Soeen 
ARTHUR F. CARMODY........ 
WM. H. MARTIN,....++ 


se eeeeeeees-DeCretary and Treasurer 
..++.-Land Commissioner 


sibe nescence 
. Vice-President 


DIRECTORS : 


HENRY A. WHITING, 
CASSIUS M. GILBERT, 
ROSWELL OU. STEBBINS, 
W. H. HENDEE, 


DAN DANEHY 


BANK OF DEPOSIT—WELLS, FARGO & CO., 63 Broadway. 


MAGDALENA RIVER COLONY, SOUTH AMERICA, 
THE CARTAGENA TERMINAL AND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED, has a tract of 


Three Hundred Thousand Acres 


onthe east bank of the Magdalena River, about five 
hundred miles from the coast. It is about 1,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and has a frontage on the 
river of about 25 miles. 

What can be raised on the tract will appear further on, 
and will surely attract the attention not only of the resi- 
dents of the United States and Canada, but particularly 
those of Germany, Switzerland, France, Holland and 
Belgium. 

There are already a large number of settlers in Colom- 
bia from the countries mentioned, and all are doing well. 

The property will be divided into 20, 4, 80 and 100-acre 
farms, and sold to the first 500 settlers at $5 per acre, 
payable $1 per acre cash, and $1 peracre in four equal 
annual payments, witbout interest. 

The climate, soil and productions are the same as 
Southern California, to which are added Tropical 
Fruits, such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, 
Pine Apples, Grapes, Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng 
Root, Tobacco, etc. 


TIMBER. 


In ‘addition to the agricultural products mentioned, 
we have thousands of acres of all varieties of hard 





woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum Vitae, Oak, Spanish 
Cedar, Ash, Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet 
work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsapurilla, Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Arrow Root, Ginger Root and Ginseng Koot. 


MANUFACTURING. 


We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable 
manufacturing business that may seek an opening in 
ourcolony. We intend that it shall be an 


INDUSTRIAL COLONY, 


where we will have the following: 


Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furni- 
ture factory, cigar factory, box factory, shoe factory, ice 
factory and electric plant, agricultural implement works, 
iron foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, 
saw mills, and within afew years other industries will 
follow. 


NOTE.—We desire to notify our correspondents and 
others, whomay take an interest in our Colony, that 
since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 
“* New York Daily Sun ’’ we have secured through said 
medium tbe most important industry needed in the 
establishment of a first-class colony, that is a model 
saw mill. 


We are offering no Stock for sale in 
our Company. 





A FIFTY-ACRE FARM FREE, FOR ONE 
DESIRABLE SETTLER FROM EACH 
STATE AND TERRITORY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, AND FROII BACH 
PROVINCE IN CANADA. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the “‘ International 
Colomzing Company,” heli on January 4th, 1902, the 
following proposition was unanimously agreed upon: 

This company, desiring to encourage the settlement 
of its lands upon the Magdalena River by a good class 
of farmers and fruit growers, will donate fifty acres to 
one first class farmer or fruit grower from each State 
and Territory of the United States, and from each 
Province in Canada, who can furnish a first class letter 
of recommendation from the Governor of the State or 
Territory in which he lives,and those from Canadaa 
similar letter from the chief officer of the Province in 
which he lives. Said settler to proceed to the com- 
pauy's Colony within the year 1902, select his farm and 
commence the erection oi his house, remaining upon 
his farm for one year, when he will receive his deed. 
This offer from the company is the firet of the kind ever 
known, and should attract the attention of a good clase 
of settlers. 

Applications for lands should be made to 


Wii. H. MARTIN, 


Land Commissioner, 
71 Broadway, New York. 
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IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


.. WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR HOUSE... 


John F. Douthitt 


AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 








NEAR 26TH STREET NEW YORK 
Tapestry Gola “Medals aig trom the ‘Paris Sa choose from. 38 Artists employed, including 
Paintings Special designs for special coulis furnished. 





We can show you effects NEVER before thought of, and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color Schemes, eg Estimates. Artists sent to all 
Artistic Home parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. We are 


educating cee country in Color Harmony. we ¢ supp iy. Wr tis ee bar fee to 
Decorations make up the interior of a home STAINED GLASS RPETS, 
Reroute batt peowens, TILES, WINDOW SHAD DES, ART HANG- 





For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all kinds of wood work, carpets, 


R draperies. To be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little 
ussian more than Burlaps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, 
Ki ¥ being softer, smocther ani more rich and restful. We recommend these most 

apestry highly. We have made special silk Sapecies to match them. Send l0c for 


postage on samples. 





For Wall Hangings. They are pasted on like wall paper. They are taking 
the place of the latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very iitttle 
Gobelin Art more—about the same as wall paper at. $1.00 a roll. We have them in styles 
of Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 


Cretons College stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bombay, Delft, Soudan— 
and, pan you, we have draperies to match. Send 2c to pay postage on 
samples. 





New styles designed b: gels medal artists. Send 50c to prepay express on 
Wall P. large sample books and ery.. Will include fe op! — les in pokage. 
apers See our Antique, Metallic, ench, Pressed Silks and Ilda ects. ave 
different wall hangings with draperies specially made to match. 





We have draperies to match all kinds of.hangings from 15 cents a yard. 

Dr. ies This is a very important feature to attain the acme of artistic excellence in 

aperi decoration. No matter how much or how little _— to spend, you must 
have harmony in form and color. Send 25c for dimple 





If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send you free a 
color scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. (Regular charge for thts is 
00). Tell us what you want on the walls of the principal rooms—tint, paint, 
FREE paper or stuff. We can decorate your house from .00 up. If possible, 
send us the plans; rough pencil outline will do. Tell us if you want curtains, 
carpets, furniture—in fact, itemize to us everything you desire. If you have 
any or all of these articles let us know the color o them, so we can bring 
them into the color scheme. Send 25c to pay postage. 





Douthitt’s The art book of the ‘century. 200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page 
™M L of Art colored illustrations of modern home interiors and studies. , Price $2.00. If 
Raroreticne a you want to be up in decoration send $2.00 for this book; worth $50. 





Six 3-hour tapestry Bees lessons, in studio, $5.00. Complete written in- 
y mail , 


structions by Tapestry paintin rented; fuil size drawings, 
School aints, brushes, ote, supplied. Nowhere, Pa . not excepted, are such ddvan- 
ages offered pupils. ew catalogue of 225 studies 25c. Send $1.00 for com- 


plete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium of studies. 





pes We manufacture Tapestry Materials superior to foreign goods and half the 
Ta try pice. Book of samples, 40 cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 
Materials inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 





i-' Special Reproductions of Old and Modern Masters in the exact col d 
Multi Color ? tints of originals. Large catalogue containing 232 plates, showing steee and 
Photog’phy & 


prices, 50c, postage prepaid. 
SPORTING PRINTS: Full Line MUCHA POSTERS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


Yearly volumes begin in March. With each year’s subscription or extension we send 
a choice of the fine engravings by distinguished artists shown below. With a five-years’ 
subscription we send the entire set of six. These pictures are 19x 25 inches in size and in 
every way worthy of a good frame and a choice position in the home or office. This liberal 
offer is liable to be withdrawn at any time. Field and Stream is now in its seventh year 















and firmly established as “America’s Magazine for Sportsmen by Sportsmen.” A year’s num- i 

. . e ; ' 

bers (12), if bound in book form, makes an 800-page volume of the most valuable sportsmen’s i 
literature obtainable, and worth many times the subscription price of one dollar yearly. 

) 





-I9.. 


JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION, 35 West Twenty-first Strect, New York: 
Enclosed find One Dollar ($1) for which send me Frecp anp Stream for one year, be- 


ginning with the..........number, and picture No -+, @s per your offer above. 


You may also send the masagine for one year to the following addresses: 
CNN MR ak as v5 oa noe Se ene 
PN Me Nit crek tea ndahckn pidiene dsnKoyy ee aKsees 
CR EI a canna tae bee ae ee ees 


for which find enclosed $........... 














For You, Dear Reader 


Have you ever found anyone who had other 
than good words to say for FIELD AND STREAM? 

And did you ever stop to think that many 
of your friends have never seen the magazine? 

Every hamlet, town or city has still from 
one person to several thousand persons who would 
feel indebted to the one bringing to their 
attention the favorite publication of the 
great brotherhood of American gentlemen sports- 
men. They only await your invitation to join 
the “Family Circle”. 

Why not persuade the bright boys and girls 
you know, to form clubs of “FIELD and STREAM 
subscribers” ? 

Or, if you are looking for a good business 
proposition, why not go at this yourself? It 
is a very easy matter to sell subscriptions for 
this publication at one dollar yearly. You will 
find it not only profitable, but pleasant and 
commendable work, because you will be promoting 
in the most practical way possible a more gen- 
eral interest in the protection of our game and 
forests, a higher standard of sportsmanship, 
and the charms of Nature out of doors. 

All you require to begin operations is a 
copy of the magazine. Your honest zeal and the 
attractions on the opposite page will do the 
rest. Here are our very liberal terms for forming 
clubs: 


For 5 Subscribers you get $5. You send us $3.75. Your 
profit is $1.25 

For 10 Subscribers you get $10. Yo send us $7. Your 
profit is $3. 

For 25 Subscribers you get $25. Yousend us $16.25 Your 
profit is $8.75 

This plan makes it a business-like trans-~ 
action and for that reason it is so much better 
than “premium offers”. 

Some of our readers have secured as many 
as one hundred subscriptions in a week. Result: 
$35. profit, a hundred more fellow beings and 
their families made happy by the monthly visit 
of FIELD and STREAM and a resulting increase in 
the ranks of true sportsmen. 

Why not begin the good work at once? 
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The First Thing 
Z the 


Doctor Does 


No matter what your trouble is—is to get your bowels 

working properly, and prescribes some sort of 'axative; 

“) and he is right. About every disease you can think of 

ae creeps into the system when it is clogged up—full of 

poison, caused by constipation. Keep disease out by 

( keeping constipation out. ‘“ Laxakola Does It.” 

Laxakola, the great tonic laxative, keeps the bowels 

open and regular, strengthens the mucous membrane of 

the stomach and acts directly 

upon the liver and kidneys, 

keeping them active and 

strong, the blood is purified, 

every organ and function of 

the body is strengthened, nerv- 

ousness disappears and you 

feel invigorated and toned 
up. 

For tired, worn out, faded 
women, whose systems are run 
down, blood thin, faces drawn 
and haggard, and that general 
“all gone” feeling, Laxakola 
is the ideal medicine. It gently 
moves the bowels and thus re- 
moves the cause, while its mar- 
vellous tonic properties clears 
the complexion, stimulates the 
liver, quickens the circulation, 
increases the flesh, brightens 
the eye and recuperates and 
tones up the entire system. 














Laxakola for Women 


It is a gentle and safe remedy to use during all conditions of health of the gentler sex whenever their 
peculiar and delicate constitutions require a mild and efficient laxative and tonic, and is invaluable in 
assisting to relieve obstructions which otherwise would lead to more or less severe pain or illness, It 
improves the complexion, brightens the eye, sharpens the appetite, quickens the circulation, removes 
muddy and blotched condition of the skin and cures sick headache toa certainty by Removing the Cause. 

To women suffering from chronic constipation, headaches, biliousness, dizziness, sallowness of the 
skin and dyspepsia, LAXAKOLA will invariably bring relief and a speedy sure. 

At druggists, 25c. and 50c. Send for free sample to THE LAXAKOLA CO., 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
On receipt of 50c. in stamps or postal not> we will express a large bottle, holding nearly three times as 
much as the small size, all charges prepaid. 
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he New Nature Library 


With Remarkable Color Photographs, and 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


Will be delivered to you on a first payment of only 


ONE DOLLAR 


\ JE have made a special library edition of our seven nature books, bound in polished 
buckram, with leather title label and gilt top, to offer exclusively with a year’s sub- 


scription to COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. Following is a list of titles of the seven 


volumes comprising the set : 


THE INSECT BOOK. THE MUSHROOM BOOK. 
BY LELAND 0. HOWARD. Iilustranons— 16 | PRY NINA L. MARSHALL. Illustrations—a¢ colored 
colored and 32 black and white full page, taken plates, 24 black and white ; over 100 text cuts, 
direct from the insects themselves, and nearly 300 . 
i aae. aii be pp NEIGHBORS. 
Y NELTJE BLANCHAN. II ations— 
THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. i J Cc ustrations—48 colored 
Y DR. W. J. HOLLAND. Illustrations—48 plates BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED 
solors y text cuts; 1,¢ species pic- - aca fs a : : 5 
othe oe aay Wt ems; see GQeee ge Y NELTJE BLANCHAN, Illustrations—48 colored 
es. 
NATURE’S GARDEN. P BIRD HOMES. 
Y NELTJE BLANCHAN. Illustrations — 32 full BY A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Iillustrations— 
| 


16 colored plates and 50 other pictures. 





page plates in colors, 48 black and white, 





There are in the seven volumes 232 full page repro- : — : 

. . ° : : ro N. Y. Times Sat } ri 

ductions in color of photographs of the actual insect, = Ge N.Y. T aturday Review 
- : 3 of December 14. 

butterfly, flower, fungus, or bird, besides about 120 Doubleday, Page & Co. ave teouing 
other full page plates and innumerable text illustra- a superb set of books under the title of 
7 a. - ne ‘ *The New Nature Library,’ which are 
tions. The text of the baoks is accurate in every designed especially to help those with- 
: : : : me out scientific training to comprehend 
detail, but is not technical, and is so arranged thatim- | the beauties and wonders of nature, 
mediate reference may be made to any subject. They | The illustrations have created a new 
A ‘. teen ‘ 4 ‘ epoch in colored pictures direct From 
are perfectly adapted either for field use or home study, | photographs, and the text is uniformly 


: . : interesting and instructive.’’ 
and can be used equally as well in winter as in summer. 











: : s is the most beautiful magazine for all who love the 
Country Life in America bunts ini tie under the open sky. L-H BAILEY 


is its editor. It is magnificently illustrated and is absolutely unique among American publications. ‘It has a flavor 
” . . . . . . 


that is as distinct from the ordinary magazine, as the country is from the city. 











We will deliver these seven volumes to your address by prepaid express and at once 
enter your subscription to Country Lire in America on receipt of One Dollar. 
You can then examine the books and magazine at your leisure. If they meet with 
your approval, pay us one dollar each month for seventeen months, or return 
them at our expense if you are not satisfied ; in this case you: money will be 
refunded. For cash payment with your order deduct § per cent. from 
this special price of $18.00, sending $17.10 only. 





WE DELIVER BOOKS FREE OF EXPENSE TO 
YOU ON RECEIPT OF ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 














Doubleday, Page @ Company, 
34 Union Square, New York. 
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Big Game Hunters and Nature Lovers 


Camera Shots at Big Game 


By A. G. WALLIHAN. 
CONTAINS: 

More than Twenty Superb Photogravures. 

More than Forty Beautiful Half-tones. 

An introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 

A Detail Account by Mr. Wallihan of How He 
Took the Pictures, size 11x8. Price $10 net. 
Postage (registered) 36c. extra. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 21st St., New York. 


THE MOST MARVELLOUS COLLEC- 
TION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIVING 
WILD ANIMALS EVER TAKEN. 














For the Walls of Your Ven 









By the painter of the TIGHT SHELL AND DOUBLE. 













‘*A Forest Idyl,”’ 
Longfellow’s “ HIAWATHA,” in Water Color, 
with a dirch bark setting. 


A beautiful panel, 16x 50 inches, 
**With the odors of the forest, with the 
dew and damp of meadows.”’ 














(Mention FIELD AND STREAM.) 


Blue Flame 
Outing Stove 


The most powerful blue flame kerosene oil 


Primus 


burning stoveevermade. Better this year 
than ever before! No smoke, no odor. 
Burns any kind of kerosene oil. Nothing 
like it for boating or outing, 


CHEAP xX 


COMPACT x 










THE TYPE USED by NANSEN the EXPLORER. 
Always ready for use. Made in all sizes 
and shapes. Send for new B 





To secure this, postpaid, send $3.00 to C. A. ZIMMERMAN, 






ooklet. ‘ 
THE PRIMUS CO., 292 Johnston Ave., Jersey City, N. J. : 


101 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn. 








Portable 
Fish and Game 


Refrigerator 











Just What You Have Been Looking For! 


‘The Michigan” 


Dimensions, 1344 x 1344 x 20inches, finished in forest 
green. Special sizes made to order. Made of 
heavy galvanized iron, double walls, mineral 
wool filling. Drip for waste water, air- tight cover 
withhasp. Holds six 2-quart fruit jars in loose 
co: rugated iron jackets. Any jarcan be removed 
and replaced without disturbing the ice. When 
fish are put in the jar, the cover is screwed on 
tight, keeping the contents cold and dry. Fish 
will keep indefinitely and repacking the ice does 
not expose them to the warmair. Broken jars can 
be replaced at any grocery and fish too large for 
the jars carried loose in the box. 


PRICE Complete, $6.00 Each. 


FOSTER, STEVENS & CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Not to “hunt,” 
but to “find” 


Not to “fish,” 
but to “catch” 














Fish and Game are 
plentiful in Florida 


particularly on the Gulf Coast and the sections 
reached by the lines of the PLANT SYSTEM 


Its rails and steamers penetrate the heart of the Semi-Tropics. 


Superbly equipped passenger trains with Pullman’s finest 
drawing-room, sleeping, dining, library and observation cars 
attached, through without change 2% 2% % #% & 








For rates, schedules, etc., address 


B. W. WRENN J. J. FARNSWORTH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Eastern Passenger Agent 


Savannah, Georgia 290 Broadway, New York 
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7 “\ Wista 
Camera 


Py 
Three distinct speeds to the swinging lens. The best and 
cheapest Camera ever offered. Just the camera for the tourist and 

the ideal for the beginner. 

Our special co-operative plan shows you a way to purchase 
one of our high-grade cameras on small monthly payments. To 
those interested in purchasing on this plan, we shall be pleased to 
give full information on request. 

You have the camera while you ar¢ Caving for, &. Supers catalog free. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM C0., :.0-:.<: «. Burlington, Wis. 


qaadiddén 


ZZ, 


Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor 

Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, and for "all pur- 

“ye where a light is required instantly. Can be carried intoa cellar 

of leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
goat in a keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger. 


U. &, Patent January 3, 1899. 
U. 8. Patent January 10, 1899. 


The most serviceable electric light yet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a light ie 
gequired. Nowires. Nochemicals. Nodanger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itself. 
No. 4.. Improved Model. Size 11;x8% inches, waterproof covering. 334 Volt Lamp, will give from 6,000 te 8,e0e 
fights before battery requires renewal. It will brilliantly a to a great nce the darkest spaces. 
postpaid, complete with battery, $3.50. Extra Battery, 50 
DIRECTIONS—To make light, Very ring upon band. (When > in paper packing case, reverse ring to 
avoid contact and insert lense-end first. 


a The “Ever-Ready’’ Search Light Cane Price, 5.0 
The handiest thing you ever saw. postpaid. 
The Pocket Search Light. &@~ Beware of inferior imitations of above lights. We have < 


out thes large numbers and — is pleased. All orders must 


Can easily be carried in ket. Otherwise like large 
tize above described. Price, postpaid, 83.00. be accompanied with the cas 


Address JCHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., Park Row Building, New York. 
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# The Ideal Bed ~ 
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In Camp or at Home 
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“PERFECTION” 


AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS 





STYLE 61—CAMP MATTRESS WITH PILLOW ATTACHED 
(ALSO SHOWING MATTRESS DEFLATED) 


CAMP MATTRESSES 


For sportsmen, hunting and fishing, miners, engineers, prospectors, etc. It 
weighs only from ten to twelve pounds, and when deflated can be carried in 
a grip or bag. May be laid on the ground and no moisture can penetrate it. 


ADAPTED FOR ANY CLIMATE AND WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


These Mattresses are also adapted for use on the YACHT and at 
HOME. Made of strong cotton duck, coated with pure rubber compound 
vulcanized ; very durable and entirely odorless. Removable covers of brown 
duck (for camp) or fancy tickings. 





STYLE 40—SHIP OR YACHT MATTRESS WITH LIFE-LINE ATTACHED 


AIR CUSHIONS made to fit any size or shape of seat. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. 


MANUFACTURERS seseeveeeel ROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Mullins’ Galvanized 
Sheet Steel Duck Boats and 


Indian Canoes 





ee 





Mullins’ Galv. Steel Indian Canoe. 14 ft. long. Made sectional and with detachable fish box. 








Send for full illustrated Cata- 
logue, with description and best 
prices. 


W. Hi. 
MULLINS 


222 Depot St. 
“Bustle Duck Boat fitted with Game Baskets to allow 
Ducks, etc., to drain outside of cock pit. SALEM, OHIO 
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Develop Your Muscle 
with’ Professional New” 


Punching 
Bag 


can be attached 

a to a Door casing, 

: awindow casing 
"yt or awall,or a board 


fence or any where. 
The best and liveliest Bag ever 
devised. 20 minutes adayon 
it for a month will not only improve 
your muscle but your health. 


Price 
saat tes OE - ‘on 95 
Childrens Size 


delivered 
: complete $ 4. 59 


H.D.Crippen 


52 Broadway peor. x. 


New York.,” 














“How to Read 
Your Meter” 


A leaflet which you can 
have for the asking. Tells 
how to test your electric 
lamps and detect error. A 
few meter tests will show 
you the advantage of us- 
ing the 


Hylo 


the new electric lamp which 
can beturned down. It fits 
ordinary sockets, and can 
be used any place that a 
common electric lamp is 
-. used. The least little turn 

. of the Hyto bulb lowers 
sthe light and saves five- 
 sixths of the current. 

Ask your electrician for the 
HyLo. If he will not supply 
you promptly send us 75 cents 
for sample, delivery prepaid. 
Send for ** How to Read Your 
Meter ”’ in either case. 

THE PHELPS COMPANY 


4 State Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 





Patented 








The Grand Union Hotel 


42d St. and Park Ave., New York 
OPP. THE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT 
European Plan. Rates $1 per day and up 
Within easy reach of the theatres and shop. 
ping district. Reached by all the principal 
street car lines of New York, the GRAND UN- 
ION HOTEL is acknowledged the most con- 
venient and accessible hotel in the city. 


Fine Cafe and Restaurant 
Good Rooms Moderate Charges 


GUN and TACKLE 
CABINETS. o a2 


This cut shows 
No. 5 
Cabinet, 


Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on door. 
Brass trimmings. 











No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
jiece of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished Oak, 76 in. 
Ri h, 30in wide,17in.deep Rack for 12 guns, $20.00 
No. 1—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 
Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60in. high, 18 in wide, 7 in. deep. 
A long-felt want, $10.00. ; 
Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 


Address JOHN P. BURKEHARD CORPORATION, 
Publishers of 
“ FIELD AND STREAM,” New York City. 
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Seventh Year 


WORD-PICTURES OF 


L. 
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whipster 


HE pictures herein reproduced, from 

photographs of scenes in Newfoundland, 

furnish better description than any word- 
pictures ; they are merely black ink on 
vhite paper, and but a few inches square. No 
color, motion, or sound; no infinitely delicate 
change of moods insunlight, moonlight, shadow, 
storm, mist, cloud. Then how can a writer 
describing beauty in Nature, hope to present in 
a word-picture more than a hint of what he 
has beheld and felt? His own sensibility may 
catch every line of color, feel each breath of 
air, record gloom within gloom and sunshine 
within sunshine; but he cannot find any ve- 
hicle, in ink or pigment, by which he can more 
than hint that impression to his fellow mortals. 

And if he could, only here and there a reader 
would understand and not call him a rhap- 
sodist. “How should all the apparatus of 
heaven and earth, from the farthest firmament 
to the tender bosom of the mother who nour- 
shes us, make poetry for a mind that has no 
movement of awe and tenderness, no 
f fellowship which thrills from the near to 
the distant, and back again from the distant 
0 the near?” 

In other words, vital beauty of life, light, 
color, and infinitely delicate and constant 
change of landscapes, can no more be told in 
words than a painter can place on canvas the 


yet 


sense 
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MARCH, 1902 
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ou a scene. 


lvle wrote that, he was ungracious.’ 


Copyright, 1902, John P 
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Number One 





BEAUTY IN NATURE 


BROWN 





Intolerable enough 
aws out his pencil and in- 
—CARLYLE, 





—HAMERTON, 


fragrance of a rose, the motion of water, the 
music in it, the sough of wind through 
foliage! All is beyond expression even on 
canvas! At best, only mere glimpses of that 
beauty can be told by those with certain 
cial natures, and received by those with na- 
tures in sympathy. All others are blind. For 
no atom of her real perfectness, vital lessons, 


spe- 


and infinite charm can be known or shown 
by words, unless writer and reader can be 
hold, not merely glare. No “playing on 


sweetly modulated pipes” of language is sought 
or desired by such natures; for they may watch 
the realities in wordless love, knowing and 
rejoicing that they can worship in silence 
For Nature is Heaven's kingdom. Harmoni- 
ous relation with her is that poetry which 
Wordsworth called the sum of all knowledge. 
Her presence is religion, her beauty, lessons, 
being, are divine. 

Given a man whose eyes, longing for the 
sight of God's country, have been starved by 
the year-long sight of brick, stone, and mor- 
tar in the city. Make him ill to the point 
where he dreams of the violets and robins, 
and pants for the brooks like the hart. Then 
put high rubber boots on him, and place him 
with rod and flies and creel in a trout stream 
flowing through noble pine woods in June—a 
tangle of fragrance of arbutus, wild rose and 








Burkhard Corporation 
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lily, the floor of the forest thickly carpeted 
with the blue of violets, all the air thrilling 
with bird notes, sough of wind through foli 
age, a music of rushing water. The wild 
freshness of his child-nature must be retained, 
even as he notes all this with the insight, feel- 
ing, and culture of the mature man. Then he 
will feel, and perhaps try to tell in words. 
Or place him under keenly shining stars, on 
the bow of a careening mid-ocean steamer—a 
lone, frail thing in a world of giant waves— 
with spray, roar of wind, plunging motion 
He will know his impotence to describe it all, 
but will see and feel the sublimity, the deep 
below, the deeper overhead! 
Or let him stand, a hunter, on the top crest 





) REAM 








this quotation from that author; it is very 
notable : 7 

“Overhead the infinite Deep, with greater or 
lesser lights, bright-rolling, silent beaming, 
hurled forth by the hand of God; around him 
the wonderfullest earth, with her Summer 
spice-airs and her Winter snow-storms, and 
(unaccountablest of all) Himself, standing 
there. He stands in the lapse of Time; he 
sees Eternity before and behind him. The all- 
encircling, mysterious tide of Force, thousand- 
fold, billows, shoreless, on—bears him along 
with it through lordly, many-colored scenes 
Behold the Flame-Image; splendors high as 
Heaven; terrors deep as Hell; this is God's 
creation; this is Man's life, Universal His- 








CODROY RIVER 


of Europe or the Titan peaks of Thibet, lost 
in great snows as he peers for the chamois 
or ibex, and then entranced to find in some 
sheltered nook the shy, wild beauty of the Alp- 
ine edelweiss flower. Let him watch the 
Storm God's power, hear the thunder, and be 
appalled by the infinite distances, the still 
gloom, the awful sense of peril and remote- 
ness. Let him watch the pink flush of dawn 
deepen on the snow peaks as Swiss guides, 
sounding their silver bugles, answer each other 
from peak to peak with the notes of their 
sacred song, “ Praise ye the Lord!” lf he is 
capable of seeing and feeling he will be in 
the condition described by an almost inspired 
prose writer. Let readers take much heed of 





NEWFOUNDLAND 


tory, the miraculous All!” 

And then he should have power to write 
about it—furnish real and precious messages 
But if he has one atom of the self-conscious, 
seeks for effect, poses, sincerity has vanished, 
and his words will be “as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal.” 

For the real Nature-lover, poetry is not 
something apart from the real. It is in truth 
the most vital reality. He finds that beauty 
not merely by footsteps and eye; the vision, 
by some inexplicable flash, is’ carried into the 
soul, affects him by heart-beats, sways him on 
the subconscious and unconscious deeper levels 
and worlds of that most mysterious of things— 
his own soul. 
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WORD-PICTURES 





One who would write of beauty in Nature 
must first learn the that, at best, he 
does not really see, and must become humbly 
willing to be taught sight. Close study of 
Ruskin’s “Modern Painters” will teach all this. 
To really know that one work is a liberal edu- 
cation in itself. The reader will read en- 
tranced, with eyes all wide and delighted with 
new meanings and beauties in the visible world. 
Ruskin was probably the greatest of prose- 
poets. Passionately earnest, his words hurry 
like the flood of a swollen river. “His writ 
ings present the most extraordinary literary 
phenomenon of the century,” and are almost 
peerless for intellectual elevation. 


lesson 


OF 





BEAUTY IN NATURE 
is often a mere dreamer and enthusiast, quar- 
reling with the park builders, the mill men, 
the smithies, the miners, because their puny 
work of progress changes the fair face of his 


Goddess of Nature. So he persistently be- 
littles them; and in that respect too often 
proves himself a common scold. At Brant- 


wood, two years before he died, he rushed to 
the shore of Coniston Lake to rail and jeer 
at two men passing in a boat, because they 
were smoking cigars whose fumes desecrated 
God's air. 

Yet his noble glow with insight— 
beauty. He has, after all, made the English- 
speaking world see Nature—made people feel 


pages 








the march of 


Yet he has many and grave faults. He hated and know Present and future owe him a 
MOUTH OF SPRUCE BROOK, ST. GEORGE'S POND, NEWFOUNDLAND 
f progress, the use of modern tremendous debt of gratitude. He was his 


machinery, the blessings of railways. He is 
full of rhetorical inconsistency and flourish, 
as he admitted in later years in his lecture on 
“The Mystery of Life.” He contradicts him- 
self again and again, as dozens of instances 
could- be quoted here to prove, if space per- 
mitted. His assumption of the reader's almost 
hopeless ignorance, and his own intimacy with 
God's perceptions as a creator, are often offen 
sive and unjust. He is often a false guide, 
not only by being inconsistent, but from lack 
of knowledge of subject and vain but inade 
quate grasp of it. His writings are often 
marred by giant paradoxes; and he never en 
tirely rids himself of self-consciousness. He 


best refutation of his remark that no man can 
scarcely write anything without doing mischief. 

Less self-conscious, more exact, seeing as 
well, writing with as noble a nature and a 


more serene soul, Hamerton, poet, artist, 
author, etcher, Nature-lover, also shows the 
reader how to see and analyze the visible 


world quite as well as the Ruskin whose style 
is more enchanting. When nature description 
is boiled down, and time has brought obscur- 
ity to all but the very few, this man Hamerton 
will live—live when nearly every one of the 
writers quoted in Palgrave’s “Poetry of Land- 
scape” has been forgotten. We most heartily 
commend Hamerton’s book, “Landscape,” to 














6 FIELD AND 
the study of all who seek to really behold Na- 
ture, and who want a friend and fellow wor- 
shipper who also leads truly and well. 

America has produced but one real writer 
about Nature—for Emerson, Burroughs, and 
Van Dyke are in a class far below Thoreau. 
No writer ever worshipped Nature more 
humbly and devotedly. There more in 
Thoreau’s essay on walking than in the tinsel 
and glitter of a dozen “Lalla Rookhs.” 

Few, so very few, writers about beauty in 
the visible world are sincere and without self- 
consciousness. Even as Moore writes of the 
Vale of Cashmere and garnishes his Oriental 
style of rhyming with elaborate quotation, 


1s 


Tom Moore is seen skulking behind the arras. 
This is also true of Tasso and his rather 
tawdry word-pigments about the Island of 
Armida. Camoéns was too sensuous whew he 
wrote in “The Lusiad” of the Isle of Love. 
Nearly all Byron's scenes have the same ser- 
pent-trail over them. ‘True, he wrote “’Tis 
sweet to hear,” etc.; but you feel he is con- 


gratulating himself because the lines are very 
beautiful. This is also true of Wordsworth, 
with his “thoughts that lie too deep for tears,” 
his “harvest of the eye,” and his mossy bank 
with the violet by it “fair as a star when only 
one is shining in the sky.” All this not 
perfect absence of self. It is failure to shake 
off the posing—effect—and so all this is not 


is 
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truest art. Tennyson was in a far purer air 
of beauty, thought and felt almost nothing of 
self, when he wrote “The Brook.” Striving 
for polish, glitter, and effect dominates and 
condemns Racine. The Maygar, Tamil, and 
Spanish of Nature are better. How 
great a curse to the world is the poison of the 
self-conscious in Nature lovers! Note its ab- 
sence in one of the few well-nigh matchless 
couplets saved to us from Sappho—about ; 
forest brook at night: 


pe ets 


“Tt murmurs cold among the trees, 
And sleep steals down from the trembling 
leaves.” 
Or this couplet from Izzet Molla about water 
caressing the roots of an elm: 


“Tt purls and murmurs as it moves 
In circles round the tree it loves.” 


There are a very few like passages in Fir 
dausi, and many in Omar and Hafiz, Faludi 
and Mesihi—all born in absolute sincerity, and 
the lack of presence in the story of the per- 
sonality of the writer. Such an 
why the story of Joseph is so great—it seems 
to tell itself, as if actually happening. It is 
the truth—not an attempt by a writer to let 
truth be seen through him; vain, proud of 
his mental and to admired 
given credit for his art. 


absence is 


scenery, be and 








FALLS OF EXPLOITS 
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A TALE OF FORTY-SEVEN FIFTY NORTH 


BY EL COMANCHO 


ATITUDE forty-seven degrees, fifty 

L seconds north. Longitude about one 

hundred and_ twenty-two degrees 

west. There is some difference between 

this spot on the face of the map and the 

old city of Savannah, where I wrote the last 
“Pardner” story. 

Down there the country is flat and the 
Savannah River comes out of the green wall 
of timber and cane brakes in a yellow flood, 
to meet the sea. Just how it sluices along 
through the swamps there I know, for I 
journeyed for days in steamboat, batteau 
and pirogue, with no company but black 
men. The stage settings were walls of 
green cypress and tangled canebrakes, with 
‘gators and snakes for properties—just 
basking in the hot sunshine on both banks 
of the yellow, clay-ladened flood that came 
from somewhere still further north. Down 
there I told you a tale on “Pardner” and 
my good friend and his pardner in New York. 

This tale shall be one of the north land, 
mid the tumbled heap of God’s mountains 
that wall off the blue Pacific and keep it 
from washing over into the Idaho lava beds. 

You see this trail of mine has taken 
another turn and I have moved across the 
map some four thousand miles from the old 
town of Savannah, Georgia. I wonder 
sometimes if I will ever stop making trails 
—I don’t know—it is a habit now and I sup- 
pose I will still continue to “mush” along, 
as they say up Dawson way, until I get too 
old to break trail any longer. But until 
that time comes you shall hear once in a 
while from places on the map where I may 
happen to be, and this time you shall breathe 
the gentle Chinook breeze with me as _ it 
comes fresh from the Pacific. 

Let me show you the picture— 

Over there the crescent moon hangs just 
above the ragged silhouette of the Olympics 
—in ten minutes it will be gone—and all 
the way from the black bulk of the range 
to the beach in front of camp there is a 
scintillating reflection across the restless 
waters of Puget Sound. 3ehind us the 
heavy gloom of the whispering fir forest— 
thick, solid, mysterious and full of the 
small voices of the wilderness. Between 
the water and the forest is the red flare of 
a pitch wood fire that touches the quaint 
bow of the cedar canoe and the bronze fig- 





ure of my old time frierfd, Ch’-chi-cha, an 
Indian who is full of years and full of the 
wisdom of his own land. Perhaps you 
would not fancy the company of Ch’-chi- 
cha, the silent one, who communes a great 
deal with himself and his own Tah-mah-na- 
wis, but that would be before you saw his 
old arm swing a paddle or a salmon spear, 
and before you learned to listen to his wis- 
dom of the wilds. 

If Ch’-chi-cha has voyaged with you and 
you have listened to the wisdom of his 
gods, then will he speak in a way that 
makes you listen and learn just as “Tony” 
does in his skin teepee away yonder among 
the switch willow brakes in sight of Devil’s 
Tower and the Little Missionary Buttes—-or 
as Antoine, the “ ’Cajin” does on the choco- 
late colored waters of the Bayou Teche 
country in La Louisian. But first you must 
burn the pipe of peace and friendship with 
all these quaint men, who know of things 
which you and I take as strange. Why, 
even old “Zeb,” the black shadow of the 
Georgia Cypress swamps, would stop, waist 
deep in the dead waters, while he held my 
camera case on top of his tightly curled 
hair and told “de cap’n” how “de cotton 
mouf done mek de pizen he carry in he 
mouf fo’ kill you all wid mighty quick.” 
But that’s another story that must be 
trimmed with the melancholy Spanish moss 
of the south, and this tale has to do with 
latitude forty-seven degrees north. 

You know how the firelight makes the 
night gloom blacker, how the small voices 
of the underworld creep in with the gentle 
night air, mysterious, far off, but so clear 
and full of life. You know how the soft 
warm breath of the Chinook wind comes 
in from the great ocean—perhaps ali the 
way from the South Sea Islands, else why 
does it carry the perfume of a thousand 
mingled odors that can not come from any- 
where outside of a tropical forest? To- 
night its fragrance is welcome, for it 
soothes like the soft touch of a gentle wo- 
man when one tosses with fever and all the 
world is strangely hot. 

This I know must be, because all day the 
cedar canoe there has slipped along with 
the rush of a crystal river, past the giant 
cedars that cover the land. All day long 
from far up among the hills where the clear 
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water tumbles into a greeny-white rapid 
down to the pebble beach, where the creep- 
ing tide comes lapping in with a still, small 
7 that has been the voyage 
his broad 


voice of its own 
with old Ch’-chi-cha 
paddle aft and me with another at the bow 


swinging 


was minded to reach the sea and 
morning, and to-night, 
fa good camp and a 


because | 
the steamer in the 
the rest and comfort « 


good smoke. 

Ch’-chi-cha smokes my chinoos in a pipe 
fashioned by his own hand, and on his face 
| see contentment. He sits there, bunched 
up as only an Indian can bunch, and looks 
at the flare of the blazing fire wood and is 
his thoughts are- 
when his was 
deep wrinkles as it 
Perhaps of trip when Re 
Quien sabe? Who can 
read an Indian's mind? He is just old Ch’- 
chi-cha a image in bronze with an 
for burning his friend’s 


wonder what 
of bygone days, 


silent. |] 
perhaps 
not spiderwebbed with 


face 
Is now. some 
broke trail alone 
graven 
unlimited capacity 
chinoos and an equally unlimited capacity 
for silence, so there is no use in speculating. 
lone journey 
civilization 


To-morrow he goes on his 
back 


again, with the old man’s picture as he sits 


up-river, while 1 go to 
there to-night added to my mental gallery. 
Little “Pardner,” together with brother 
and sister and the infant are away off there 
in Seattle—probably asleep by this 
Already it is planned that when the 


llow” buds open and the 
journey 


sound 
time. 
“pussy wi grass 


gets a bit taller we shall here 


among the pleasant places of this land of 
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Perhaps, also, I will send a 


mountains. 
message to old Ch’-chi-cha to come down 
to the lake with a hiyu canim, so that 
Pardner and the insurgents may be loaded 
as passengers and a voyage made back to 
the hills where the best trout streams are— 
yes, I think I will do that, so that I may 
tell you of the journey and the funny things 
that Pardner and the insurgents will be 
sure to do before Ch’-chi-cha and I can 
teach them better—it is always so. 

To-night it is only a picture of a lone 
camp under the glitter of the “dipper’— 
there is no strenuous life, no blood and 
noise of guns, no curving rod with its 
dainty flies and fighting fish. Nothing save 
a camp lit by the flare of the fire—a white 
man, an Indian and a soft spring night be- 
side the edge of the creeping tide. 

“Tillacum?” 

“A-a-a-nah, Ch’-chi-cha.” 

“Spose tika moosum? Hyas Klosh?” 

“Nowitka.” (1 nearly said “Out.’) 

So now if you understand a bit of the 
Chinook lingo you will know that Ch’-chi- 
cha considers the dipper high enough to in- 
dicate bed time—I saw him glance at the 
stars and knock the ashes out of his pipe 
before he spoke—and I rather think I agree 
with him, for I find a strange stiffness in 
my paddle arm, which calls for rest—e-a- 
nah! It has been so before. 

Next time I'll tell you how Pardner and 
the insurgents act on the best trout stream 
that Ch’-chi-cha can locate up among the 
foot hills. 
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Trout Fishing in a Wisconsin Stream 


BY 


T was the evening of the fourteenth of 
April, 1901. The Elder was alone in 
his study, but he was not at work. On 

the table by his side lay a copy of “Izaak 
Walton,” and a bound volume of FIELD 
AND STREAM. Stranger still the Elder was 
holding a Bristol rod in his lap, and there 
was a dreamy, far-away expression on his 
face. Now and then his hand would tighten 
upon the cork hand-grasp of the rod, and 
his lips would set themselves in a straight 
line. Evidently the Elder was not thinking 
of next Sunday’s sermon. 

But what lover of the “gentle art” has 
not enjoyed just such day dreams? Gentle 
reader, have you not experienced a thrill 
when your hand touched the hand-grasp of 
your rod, even in the dead of winter? 

Indeed our Elder must have been dream- 
ing, for he did not hear a knock at the study 
door, though twice repeated; or if he heard 
it, he thought it was his rod striking against 
his creel; and the first thing he knew the 
Junior Deacon of his church stood by his 
side, with a surprised expression on_ his 
face. The Deacon looked first at the rod in 
the Elder’s lap, then at “Izaak Walton” and 
the volume of Fretp anp Stream, then back 
to the face of the Elder. The Elder 
belligerent. 

“You need not look at a fellow as though 
you never saw a rod or a fish in your life! 
I have heard it said that you go fishing, and 
I would like to know why a Methodist 
preacher can not be granted the same priv- 
ilege? You fellows seem to think just be- 
cause a man is a preacher he not like 
other men. Now I—” 

But the Deacon stopped him. 

“I didn’t know that you cared for fish- 
ing,” he said. 

“Why man,” reasoned the Elder, waxing 
enthusiastic, “I have fished in nearly all of 
the best trout streams in our state. Last 
June, when on my vacation, I caught a trout 
that weighed—” 

“Hold on, Elder,” laughed the Deacon; 
“T see that you are one of us, all right, and 
now I don’t mind telling you that eight 
miles out of town there is a trout-stream— 
that is, a stream that was stocked a few 
years ago, and there are a few big fellows 
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in it. I expect to go out there to-morrow, 
just to hold Opening Day you know, and if 
you care to go along, I will call for you at 
eight o’clock.” 

“Go, Deacon; sure I will go, and glad of 
the chance.” 

So it fell out the next morning that the 
Elder had the family out at four o’clock 
getting breakfast. The Elder’s family con- 
sisted of a wife and little girl, both devoted 
followers of Sir Izaak. Perhaps some day 
I will tell you of their last camping trip, 


but not to-day. The Elder had looked 
down the road at least twelve times before 
the Deacon’s handsome gray put in an ap- 


pearance promptly at five o'clock. 

“What, you ready! I expected to have 
to wait for you,” said the Deacon. 

“*Ready,’”’ laughed the Elder’s wife, from 
the door-way; “he has been ready for half 
an hour.” 

“Bring back some trout, papa,” shouted 
the youngest Nimrod in the family, as the 
carriage began to move up the road. 

The stream our friends were bound for 
is a branch of the Shioc, and that, as every 
Wisconsin fisherman knows, is a branch of 
the Wolf River. As the Elder promised 
not to te!l where the Deacon’s trout stream 
is located, we dare not be more explicit. 
We will not weary the reader with a de- 
scription of the ride, neither will we repeat 
any of the stories that were told that morn- 
ing. The occupants of that buggy were our 
Elder and Deacon and we are loyal. 

Having reached the stream, they put up 
the horses at an obliging farmer’s barn and 
proceeded to business. The Deacon, know- 
ing the stream better than the Elder, won 
first blood; but the Elder was a close sec- 


ond. The Deacon said it was wonderful 
the way “ministerial dignity” evaporated 
as trout after trout came to the Elder’s 
creel. Just before noon they came to a 


deep eddy, formed by an overturned elm. 
The foaming water bubbled and gurgled as 
it fought its way through the objecting 
roots. An ideal home for a two-pounder. 

“There is a large trout,” whispered the 
Deacon, “as black as Erebus, from long 
lurking in the shade, that lives under yon- 
der bank amid those roots. I have had him 














on top of the water a number of times, but 
he has always managed to get off. I wish 
you would try this time. I wish to hear 
your remarks when he darts in among those 
fine roots.” 

“Perhaps,” whispered the Elder, in reply, 
“you do not care to try in my presence, be- 
cause you fear that you will say things.” 

But the Elder was nothing loath to do 
battle with the king trout. He looked well 
to his tackle. Saw there were no snarls in 
his reel. Took off the small hook that he 
had been using and put on a slightly larger 
one. When ready he turned and winked at 
the Deacon, who had taken a seat on a con- 
venient stump. The Deacon grinned. The 
Elder cast, but the bait fell short. The 
Deacon from the stump nodded approval 
to the easy grace with which the Elder han- 
dled his line. The second cast was better. 
Straight as an arrow flew the worm in un- 
der the bank among the fine roots. The 
bait hardly touched the water when a mag- 
nificent trout leaped half out of the water 
in his eagerness to catch the luscious worm. 
The Elder promptly took three steps up 
stream and away from the menacing roots, 
and before his troutship knew where he 
was at he was out of his favorite fighting 
ground and in deep water. The fight was 
on, and it was a royal battle. Time and 
again the trout was perilously near the dan- 
gerous roots, but the Elder always recov- 
ered his line just in the nick of time, and 
at last the tired, but triumphant Elder, led 
him into shallow water, where the Deacon 
stood knee-deep, unmindful of the icy water, 
landing-net in hand. He quietly slipped the 
net under the exhausted trout and reverent- 
ly laid the beautiful fish on the bank. Then 
the two men looked first at the trout, then 
into one another's faces, then their hands 
met in a warm clasp. 

“Deacon, I am afraid your feet are wet,” 
the Elder said weakly. 

The Deacon looked down at his wet 
trousers somewhat ruefully. 

“Well, they are, that’s a fact; but hang 
me if I knew it before!” 

They both laughed, and well they might, 
for such a trout is seldom taken from our 
depleted waters. He tipped the Deacon’s 
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pocket scales at two pounds and four ounces. 

While the Deacon built a fire, the Elder 
prepared six of the smallest trout for din- 
ner. When the fish were done, how those 
two men did eat! The readers of Fretp AND 
STREAM need not be told that trout fried with 
bacon is a dish fit to tempt a Deacon and an 
Elder. 

After dinner the Deacon dried his socks, 
and the Elder laid upon his back in the soft 
moss. It was an ideal spring day. The 
sun was warm and bright, and the budding 
trees were alive with song birds. A few 
feet away the little brook murmured love 
nothings to the nodding hepaticas and 
spring-beauties that bent from its banks to 
listen. 

Suddenly the Elder broke a long silence. 

“Do you know, Deacon,” he said, “I begin 
to believe there is soemthing in the Antaeus 
myth, as there usually is in the fables of 
those old Greeks. I am willing to assert 
that there is a positive virtue in this con- 
tact with the earth. You and I will be better 
men because of this day. Your work in the 
store will not be so irksome, and I will 
preach better sermons.” 

The Deacon looked up from the fire and 
nodded gravely, then an amused twinkle came 
into his eyes. 

“But how would it have been, Elder, had 
you lost that trout?” 

The Elder's reply was a stick which he 
sent with unerring aim at the Deacon’s bare 
feet. 

hey were soon fishing again and whip- 
ped the stream until the declining sun warned 
them it was time to start for home. At 
the barn when the Elder counted out his 
seventeen trout against the Deacon's 
twenty-three, he was perfectly satisfied, for 
he had caught the largest trout during the 
day. There was joy in the parsonage that 
night when the Elder told his story. The 
Elder was compelled to repeat the story of 
the capture of the big trout several times to 
satisfy the Junior Nimrod. 

“When can Mamma and I go out there,” 
papa?” was sleepily asked when being tucked 
in bed. 

“The very next time I go, and that will 
be soon,” replied the Elder. 
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I HAD been staying at Lake Edward in 
the Province of Quebec for some time, 
and had made all preparations for a 
three weeks’ hunt far into the backwoods. 
The party consisted of two Indian guides and 
myself, supplied with two tents, and provisions. 
Our destination was a to all but our- 
selves; in fact, it was some time before I my- 
self was informed by my guides. 

On the first of September, a Sunday, we 
were up bright and early; and having filled 
a small birch-bark with supplies— 
George, the elder guide, superintending it, 
while Joe, the other, placed himself in 
the larger with me—we soon 
quickly paddling down the beautiful Lake 
Edward, and having accomplished ten miles 
or so, we reached another lake. Thus we 
continued, paddling through many 
and streams. very often dra 
through water which 
where there were no portages. 
about lunch-time at a convenient place to 
make a hearty meal. Again, 
way, we passed many places where were the 
marks of caribou and moose, but which 
were not very fresh. About six o'clock we 
considered we had gone far enough for the 
first day, having covered thirty miles or so. 
Pitching our tents, chopping some firewood, 
and cooking supper, all helped towards 
making us sleep soundly. 

We were up betimes in the morning, and 
having put al! the supplies once more to- 
gether, we had in a couple of hours reached 
our destination for the first week. During 
that time nothing was done in the way of 
hunting, as the were exceedingly 
warm, and flies of all kinds made us most 
miserable. However, a great deal was done 
in exploring new lakes and likely places for 
big game, several of the latter being seen 
at a distance by the guides. 

At last, on September 6th, the weather 
changed, and we went away early that 
morning, leaving one of the tents and all 
that we could dispense with. We finally 
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reached the base of operations in the after- 
noon, Joe informing me that we were fifty 
miles 


from the nearest house, and what 
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pleased me more, that I was the first sports- 
man who had been in these parts. The 
ground inside the tent was shortly strewn 
with balsam boughs on which we slept, and 
the fragrance of which was most refreshing. 

On the morrow we were up at break of 
day, and no sooner had we left in the canoe 
than we heard the splash of water; the 
Indian guides, using their paddles with the 
skill, arrived just a few 
too late! <A large caribou had swum across 
the lake, and, reached terra firma, 
escaped in the dense woods. This was our 
first misfortune, but not the last. 

There were many partridges in the woods, 
but we had decided not to fire a shot at 
them, until the first big game had fallen to 
my rifle. It may be of interest to the reader 
to inform him that my rifle was a thirty- 
eight-fifty-five repeater, and that I had 
supplied Joe with a twelve-bore shot gun, 
to be used in case of emergencies. The 
hour for reveille was fixed daily at half past 
four, excepting Sundays. when we availed 
ourselves of a rest. Nothing of any account 
took place for several days, but we occupied 
ourselves by laying in a good stock of fire- 
wood to cheer for several days. 
Among other pleasures was to keep the 
guides clean, and wash one’s clothes in the 
water from which we made our tea and in 


greatest seconds 


having 


give us 


which we cleaned our fish. 

September 11th was a most favorable day 
for hunting, the wind being in the right 
1 We had been lying in wait almost 
1 day on a large lake, about five miles 
from camp. When it was almost dark we 
were paddling slowly towards “home,” 
when, to my surprise, I saw a caribou stand- 
ing on a rock preparing to swim agross the 
Joe gave the word “fire,” my rifle re- 
sponded, and at the second shot he was 
lying helpless in the water. Having ex- 
amined him, we found that he was a young 
buck with a beautifully shaped head. 

We left him on the rocks over night, as 
it was getting dark. 

Coming to the same spot next morning, 
we placed the head and skin in the canoe 
and again paddled slowly and quietly down 


lake. 
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the lake. Seeing nothing, we returned, and 
to my great surprise there was another 
stately caribou in almost the same place 
where the last was shot. Unluckily, my 
guides did not see the animal soon enough, 


and the canoe being unsteady I was obliged 
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I—ONE OF OUR CAMPS FIFTY MILES FROM 
SKIN THE MOOSE. 3-—JOE MAKING 
FOLDED UPON THE TOP OF HIS PACK 
AFTER MY TRIP. 


to make a hurried shot, as we had been 
seen by the caribou. The bullet grazed his 
neck, he threw his stately head backwards 
as though wounded, and with but one leap 
was out of sight. We landed, and could 
still hear him pushing his way slowly 
through the woods, but failed to see him. 
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A couple of days after this two guides, 
who had somehow found out our place of 
arrived with a telegram con- 
taining the following words, “Can you come 
to Quebec for royal festivities?” 
“Have not yet secured moose.” 


My abrupt 


ABOUT TO 
HEAD 


JUST 


I remained, on ac- 
thrilling experience, which visited 


George had discovered a small lake about 
but 
the request of Joe, to cut a port- 
the way, on the plea that the noise 


had re- 
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of the axe would frighten away any big 
game that might be in the vicinity. Joe 
yielded to his elder, but by no means su- 
perior, mate. On the 17th we were up while 
the moon and stars were shining brightly, 
and having left George behind, we started 
for the newly discovered lake as soon as we 
could see our way. After literally fighting 
our way through some exceedingly hard 
brushwood, we reached the lake. Having 
watched three hours or so, and seen nothing, 
we decided to return. We left the lake in 
a somewhat different direction to that which 
we had at first come, intending to strike the 
portage by keeping more to our left. We 
had been walking three-quarters of an hour 
when we certainly should have struck the 
portage, but none was to be seen, nor did 
we recognize the lay of the land. We there-, 
upon resolved to make for the same place 
whence we had started; alas! that place wa; 
never reached. 

We were lost! 

In what direction should we move? Every 
step seemed to make it harder for us to 
decide where we might be, and yet we could 


not stop still, trusting to luck. Thus we 
had wandered for three hours, when the 
situation seemed desperate. Many were 


the trees we climbed, but only to descend 
again no wiser than before. Everything 
seemed to be against us; the sun had dis- 
appeared behind a gray sky, the wind was 
howling madly. Joe pointed out two part 
ridges, which | shot and hung on his belt. 
These would at least keep us alive for a few 
days. I had a small compass with me, and 
luckily remembered that the north lay 
slightly to the right of the tent. 

“That is the north,” said I, pointing with 
my finger, “therefore our tent must be 
slightly to the right of north.” We kept, as 
we thought, for a few minutes in this direc- 
tion, when [ again took out my compass, 
and north seemed to be at our backs! 

Could anything have been more discour- 
aging? What hope was there left for us? 
We sat down several times and_ stared 
vacantly at one another. However, I had 
by no means given up hope. Joe said that 
we might be very far from our tent; that if 
George came to look for us he would cer- 
tainly not do so before morning. He did 
not believe that he would be sensible enough 
to bring the shot-gun with him, nor that he 
would spend much time in looking for us, 
but would return to Lake Edward for a 
search party; by that time we should be 
either starved to death or raving lunatics. 
These words were by no means full of 
cheer. It might be of interest to the reader 
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to inform him that Joe usually spoke his 
“own” French with a few English words 
intermingled, while George spoke nothing 
but Indian, with the exception of a few 
French words; it was well I had not been 
with the latter at this time. We made up 
our minds to try every direction, and having 
«done so, we were none the wiser, until 
finally Joe spoke to me thus: “Mon che 
ami, nous allons m urir, we no sleep in tent 
this night!” This was about the most en- 
couraging remark I had heard for some 
time, and I told him to cling to hope. He 
took my advice and praying to his patron 
saint, promised the sum of two dollars in 
the collection on his first Sunday at home! 
\gain after much wandering and very much 
afraid we should have to spend the night in 
the woods, as it was then almost five 
o'clock, we made a final decision to trust 
wholly to my compass. This time it led us 
into a deep valley, at the bottom of which 
we could see no water from above, but we 
wended our way until Joe exclaimed, 
“Voila de Tecau!’ Sure enough we_ had 
found water and near by was a man’s foot 
mark. It would be impossible to express 
our feelings at that moment. The _ foot 
mark was that of George, who had been 
there several days previous, and we were 
now almost four miles from the tent. For 
almost half an hour Joe and I had our 
hands clasped together, congratulating each 
other. He begged me not to speak about 
what had happened, as it would injure his 
reputation; but | told him that if anyone 
was to blame it was George. Our partridge, 
as yet untouched, we reached our tent 
about half past six, ready for a hearty sup 
per already prepared. We were in bed 
shortly after nine, resting also most of the 
following day. 

In the afternoon getting our blankets to- 
gether and provisions to last a couple of 


days, we left for a large lake four or five 
miles distant, where we chose a convenient 
position on the edge of the lake. Leaving 
our supplies, we paddled to the outlet, wait- 
ing until dark. About six o'clock hearing a 
moose bellowing, Joe made a moose-call 
of birch bark, but had no response, so we 
decided to go to “roost” and get up the fol- 
lowing morning at daybreak. Having kin- 
dled a small fire and supped, we gathered 
some balsam boughs, on which we spread 
our blankets and soon fell to sleep. 

The next day was a red letter day for 
me! It was an exceedingly cold morning. 
Bringing the blankets with us in the canoe, 
we waited at the outlet from soon after 
five until eight o’clock, when something was 
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heard walking slowly against the stream. 

“A moose, monsieur; we're lucky!” ex- 
claimed Joe. An old beaver dam afforded 
us good cover, and the splashing of the wa- 
ter became louder and louder. The moose 
appeared suddenly at a bend of the stream 
at a distance of a hundred yards or so. My 





THE MOOSE CALL. IT WAS AT THE OUTLET 
OF THIS LAKE I SHOT A MOOSE ON THE 
FOLLOWING MORNING 


hands were unsteady, owing to the frost. 
I fired above his foreleg, but completely 
missed. The great animal made an enor- 
mous leap across the stream, almost reach- 
ing terra firma. Meanwhile I had steadied 
myself, and this time the soft-nosed bullet 
found its target. The moose lived no more. 
I had really killed a bull moose and with 
but one shot! I must confess I felt proud 
of the feat. It was hard work pulling the 
huge carcase ashore, and having done so I 
measured him and calculated that he weigh- 
ed fully one thousand pounds. He was in 
splendid condition; his horns were only 
just out of the “velvet” and were not large, 
but the head itself was beautifully shaped. 
Having decapitated and skinned him, and 
taking some of his delicious meat, I sent 
George to Lake Edward with the head in 
the afternoon. 

We were busy the next few days clean- 
ing up. Feeling quite satisfied, I decided to 
start on our way back September 2oth, 
and made ten miles that day. 

Wishing to try one more day’s hunting, 
Joe left me at a small lake which he said 
was very good for moose. Meanwhile he 
paddled to a place five miles or so dis- 
tant, where he thought a gentleman was 
camping, from whom he might obtain some 
bread, of which we were in great need. 
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Returning to me in a few hours, I having 
seen nothing, he told me this remarkable 
tale, which I shall not attempt to put into 
French: 

“Monsieur, the gentleman had gone away. 
Near where his tent had been I heard a 
rustling in the woods. I was in the canoe, 
and in shallow water. Having a desire to 
know what it was, I took my birch bark 
horn and made a moose-call, when to my 
amazement a huge moose appeared on the 
banks overhanging the river. He stared at 
me, then leaped into the water, approaching 
my canoe. I never thought until that mo- 
ment that a moose was really dangerous. 
He circled round and round my canoe, sniff- 
ing and snorting. I splashed water into his 
eyes, but with little effect. He became like 
a mad bull, putting his tongue out and roar- 
ing. I thought I had better jump out of 
the canoe, and having done so, pushed the 
bow into his chest, but little did that avail. 
I saw that all I could do was to dodge him, 
until one of us was tired out. After half 
an hour he was tired of the game and quiet- 
ly walked away. When again on the over- 
hanging bank, he turned and looked at me, 
gave a prolonged roar, and disappeared in 
the forest. He was the largest moose I 
had ever seen, and was quite black. I am 
sorry | did not ask you to come with me, 
and that I had not my shot gun!” 

I consider this a very peculiar incident, 





JOE TOOK A PHOTO OF MYSELF AND THE 
MOOSE 

and only wish I had been present with my 
rifle; save that if I had, I suppose, the 
moose would not have paid his visit. This 
was the last day of our hunting and a never- 
to-be-forgotten one for me. I look forward 
to another trip as pleasing as this. 
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OF FISHING 


BY CHARLES CRISTADORO 


WV YITH the very first breaking up of the 
ice on lake and river the brook trout 


makes his presence known. ‘Tired of 


iving on a cannabalistic diet of fish all winter, 
he is now alert for the humble worm and 
gaudy, tempting fly 

Hlow many are the consistent trout fisher- 
men? How few are the men who, tired of 


varying their casts with uniformly hollow re 
sults, when the rest of the boys on the stream 
are filling their creels, will resist the temptation 
of trying worms like the rest? There is some 
hypocrisy in trout fishing, like in everything 
else, as you can well detect when you see the 
angler start out with his can of worms well 
hidden away and his hat band gaudy with 
killing And when he comes home he 
resents th as to whether he fished with 
worm or fly, and with a lofty, injured air says, 


flies. 
e query 
fl 


“All on a fly And then he starts in to lie 
about the killing qualities of some one fly. 
\s a matter of fact, every fish in his creel 
represents a worm taken from his hidden sup 
ply. he trout utterly refused a fly. This 
man will talk trout on the least provocation, 
and he will impress upon you the fact that 


with him it’s a fly or no trout. 

Once in a while you come up with such a fel- 
low around the bend of a stream and catch 
him in delicto as he impales the 
struggling upon his hook. Thus are 

It'sa good deal like catch- 


flagrante 
worm 


hy pocrites expose d. 


ing a temperance orator coming forth from 
the side door of a saloon. 

frout, like roses, have their thorns in the 
form of the myriads of winged pests that 
make life weary on a trout stream. The suc 


cessful angler, who goes into the woods at the 
opening of the s every trout he 
lands, over and over again; and it is doubtful if 
at home he would put up with such annoy- 
ance, no matter how big the stake. 

There are those who will don old clothes and 
wading shoes and spend the livelong day im- 
mersed to the waist in the icy waters of a 
And again others who will do the 
ime, wading up and down stream, but encased 
1 rubber waders to their necks. These men 
vould as a rule disdain to throw a fly from a 
oat. The wading of the stream and its vary- 
ing changes and formation make up a good 
part of the day’s outing. 

There are those who love to throw the fly 
comfortably cushioned, revolving- 
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broc yk. 


from the 


seated, cedar boat. This is luxurious fishing. 
At will he glides up or down stream and rarely 
if ever decorates the overhanging hemlock or 
pine boughs with dollar leaders and imported 
flies. Every pool upon the stream is within his 
reach, and without loss of time he glides from 
one to another. The wader no doubt gets more 
enjoyment out of the surrounding natural 
beauties of the stream than does our boat-fish- 
ing friend. But they both enjoy themselves in 
their own way, with the difference that one 
takes his trout with a fraction of the exer- 
tion of the other. 

Then again the code of secrecy is with 
some an unwritten law. Back many miles 
from a railroad is a stream rarely if ever 
fished except by the settlers’ boys with pole 
and worm. You hear of this through some 
source, and make the journey and find the fish- 
ing all you could wish for, both as to size and 
numbers. When you go home you take with 
you a box heavy with trout and ice. Some of 
your friends drop in as the box is opened and 
see you draw out some spotted giants, from the 
top of the box, of course, and the chorus goes 
up, “Where did you get them?” But if you 
are of the secretive kind you will part with the 
good will of your business first before you 
will tell of that stream thirty miles back from 
the railroad. And you fish it with a chosen 
friend next year; but, as in all such cases, 
others in time hear of it, and fishing there is 
no more what it used to be. 

Intent upon a change, you collect your traps 
together and go back into Canada and there 
try the large trout and ouananiche. The fish 
are heavy, uniformly so, and you enjoy some 
great fishing, losing many leaders and _ possi- 
bly breaking your rod more than once before 
you are through. These great, gamy trout of 
five pounds and over are a revelation to the 
angler who has never graduated beyond the 
medium-sized brook trout, and from these 
giant trout and leaping ouananiche there is 
but one step to the salmon streams, where bat- 
tles royal are fought with the lordly fish from 
frail canoes guided through rushing, swirling 
waters. An hour’s tussle out of a birch canoe 
with a fifty-pound salmon, through still water 
and tumbling rapids, stirs up the innermost re- 
cesses of a man’s nervous system. Every mus- 
cle, every nerve, every vein and artery, is 
tingling with excitement as the silvery fish 
makes leap after leap and rush after rush 
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through the foaming waters. And as you wipe 
the perspiration from your brow as the gaffed 
fish is landed in the canoe you gaze upon your 
prize, speculate upon his weight and inwardly 
congratulate yourself upon your skill and 
prowess with the rod. But we can not all go 
salmon fishing on the preserved Canadian 
streams, which cost the temporary owners 
thousands of dollars annually for the right to 
fish. 

Some of us, who can’t go far from home, 
either, for the trout in his forest-surrounded 
stream, like to go bass fishing in the streams 
and lakes adjacent to and often within the con- 
fines of the city. There are those who are 
orthodox as to bass and refuse with derision 
and scorn the enticing minnow or the squirm- 
ing frog. If the bass won't take the fly, then 
they don’t want to fish. But then this does 
not influence the man who casts his frog or 
minnow-laden line with the same accuracy that 
one practiced would cast a fly. He fishes for 
bass and gets the keenest enjoyment from it. 
In fact, there are those so wedded to the 
gamey bass that trout have no temptations for 
them. A tussle with a three or four pound 
bass fills up their piscatorial measure of en- 
joyment to the brim. But then there are bass 
and bass. There are those anglers who look 
with disdain upon the large-mouthed bass, and 
refuse to even fish for him because of his lack 
of gamey qualities. They hold that the small- 
mouthed bass is the only game bass that swims, 
and his cousin of the capacious mouth does 
not deserve to be classed with the game fishes. 
3ut this must be settled on the basis of the old 
woman who kissed her cow. 

The bass is fortunately omnipresent, the 
large-mouth favoring still water and shallow 
lakes, his cousin of the smaller mouth being 
found in the swift river waters and deep, cold 
lakes. Sometimes the two kinds of fish are 
found in the same lakes, one favoring the shal- 
low, rush-grown bays, the other the exposed 
rocky or sandy points-where the bottom is 
more or less sand or rock. 

The northwestern lakes abound in large- 
mouthed bass, the exception holding now and 
again in the finding of a lake harboring the 
small-mouthed variety. 

In lakes where bass are to be found, perch, 
crappies and pickerel may also be caught, not 
to mention the bait-stealing sunfish, rock bass 
and winsome bullhead, all dwelling more or 
less harmoniously beneath the waters. The 
savory perch, delicate crappie and bony pick- 
erel, each in turn, has its friends, the pickerel, 
perhaps, having more enemies and less friends 
than the others. There are fishermen who will 
wantonly sever the spinal cord of each pick- 
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feed the bullheads. The sunfish, rock bass and 
bullhead are looked upon by many as mere 
bait consumers and are promptly thrown back. 

When a man is fishing for bass all else that 
comes to his line is rejected. 

Whilst the pickerel that comes in on your 
line like a waterlogged stick is scorned and 
rejected, his cousin, the muscallonge, is worthy 
of the skill of an expert salmon angler, if 
taken with a light rod. The fighting qualities 
of a muscallonge are, in the opinion of some, 
the equal of the aristocratic salmon. This 
fresh-water wolf, as he is called, certainly does 
not know when he is licked, as many who have 
tried for him only too well know. Taking 
the lure in the form of spoon, frog or minnow 
with an express train rush, he never leaves off 
struggling for freedom until the gaff is in his 
body and he is lifted dripping into the boat. 

Leaving the fresh-water angling, we meet the 
salt-water denizen of the deep along the coast. 
The striped bass gives rare sport to the angler 
who skirts the surf and casts his bait well out 
into the boiling tide. A strike from a twenty- 
five-pound striped bass tests one’s rod and line 
and gives ample exercise before he is landed 
gasping upon the beach. <A brave, voracious 
fish, he pursues his finny prey to the shallow 
waters of the beach in the midst of the rolling 
surf. 

The blue-fisherman, trolling from the swiftly 
moving yacht, has his hands full when the 
school is struck. These fish, while showing 
none of the leaping tactics of the salmon, yet 
in their way give the angler work to do before 
they are landed. If fished for with handlines 
the seared and cut hands of the fisherman give 
evidence of the prowess of these fish. 

The weakfish, often called the trout of the 
sea, afford quite good sport with rod and reel 
They take their bait of shedder crab and make 
considerable play on a light rod before they 
are landed. They have their seasons of coming 
and going, and various are the signs indicative 
of their coming followed by the anglers who 
make a habit of participating in this sport. 

Many are the fish to be had with rod and 
line in northern salt waters, the black-fish, sea 
bass and flounder amongst others rewarding 
the fisherman with well-filled baskets. Sheeps- 
head, often called the chicken of the sea, may 
be taken around sunken wrecks and abandoned 
piers. Their bony, teeth-laden mouths play 
havoe often with the angler’s hooks. 

But as one journeys south along the Florida 
coast one gets fishing galore, the crystallization 
of which is the silver-scaled tarpon. Measur- 
ing often six and seven feet in length, and 
weighing sometimes two hundred pounds, he 
gives the angler with rod and reel all kinds of 


erel caught and cast him back in the water to , sport. Leaping high into the air and then run- 
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ning straight out to sea for a matter of two 
or three hundred feet before they turn, is of 
common occurrence. Sometimes an angler 
finds his six hundred feet of line all off the 
reel and the oarsman rowing like mad to keep 
pace with the gamey fish. One who on a rod 
and reel can land a two-hundred-pound tar- 
pon must be excused if he feels a little vain 
over it, for not every angler could do it. En- 
durance, strength, tact and the highest skill 
are a necessary combination for success. 

The California coast in its turn affords ample 
sport for the angler in the yellow-tail, jewfish 
and myriads of other fishes. Those who have 
become expert at angling for yellow-tails say 
there is no sport like it, and pound for pound 
and inch for inch, there is no fish which 
swims that will give one the sport that is 
yielded by the yellow-tail. A bungling angler 


AND 


STREAM 


will pay the penalty in broken lines and rods 
before he acquires the know-how. 

Even the shark comes within the scope of 
the angler, who, with stout manila rope and 
chain-enforced hook, baited with some refuse 
meat, will tug and haul until the man-eating 
fish is brought within the reach of the death- 
dealing axe and then hauled aboard or ashore. 

The preservation of game and food fishes 
and their artificial propagation are now fixed 
and recognized State and private enterprises. 
Trout, salmon, shad, bass-fry, lobsters and 
other fish have increased in numbers because of 
protection and artificial propagation. Perhaps 
some day the fable about salmon being so 
plentiful in our inland streams as to make 
them a drug, even to the poorest citizens, may 
come true. Why knows? There is no good 

* reason why it should not. 
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IRECTLY east of Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park is a region known as the Big 
Horn Timber which has 

been set aside by the Federal government. 
It is a land of rolling foot hills, of rushing 
streams, of roaring falls, of snow capped 
mountains and of grand canyons. Through 
its entire length flows the swift Shoshone 


Reserve, 


River, which has its source in the great 
snow banks of the continental divide. On 
each side of the river there is a chain of 


mountains receding from two to four miles, 
and extending back in an unbroken line of 
peaks. These peaks rise one after another 
in endless Needle Mountain, 
the highest of them, rises to the height of 
thirteen thousand five hundred feet above 
sea level. Their sides are covered with vast 
forests of fir and pine. 

Among these mountains is the best big 
hunting ground left in the United 

Here elk still roam in immense 
herds during the winter, the stealthy moun- 
tain lion is found, the shy deer wanders, the 
grizzly bear may be encountered and the 
mountain sheep hunted. Yellowstone Park 
and its adjoining timber reserve is the last 
stronghold of our big game. 

No hunting is permitted in the park, but 
in the Big Horn Timber Reserve, during 
the hunting season, from September first to 
December first, any sportsman who com- 
plies with the strict game laws of Wyoming 
can have a hunt in the truest sense of the 
word, after big game. Every non-resident 
of the State is compelled to hire a native 
guide and pay a license of forty dollars. 
\ force of forest rangers, employed by the 
government and having the power to arrest 
any person who is found breaking the laws, 
is constantly riding over the reserve. It is 
their duty to see that each hunter has his 
license, that the guides are duly registered, 
that all camp fires are carefully extinguish- 
ed before a camp is abandoned, and that 
no hunter more than the allotted 
number of elk, deer, antelope and mountain 
sheep. It is to be hoped that by the en- 
forcement of the game laws of Wyo- 
ming the wild game of this country will be 
preserved for years to come. 

Near the head waters and at the mouth 
the Grand Canyon of the Shoshone 
River is the cabin of Jim McLaughlin, the 
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rHE AUTHOR 

most noted and successful hunter and guide 
in Wyoming. This old hunter has guided 
sportsmen and tourists through the moun- 
tains for the last twenty-five years. At this 
ranch, or rather hunter's lodge, my friend 
Riley and myself had the pleasure of spend- 


ing last summer. Jim's cabin is two hun- 
dred miles from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, which is Red Lodge, Montana, and 


seventy-five miles from the post office at 
Cody, Wyoming. We had several success- 
ful hunts after deer and elk, but the hunt 
that I recall with the most satisfaction was 
one after a mountain lion and a sheep. 

For several nights in some 
wild animal had been causing a great dis- 
turbance among Jim’s small band of cattle. 
We discovered by the tracks that it was a 
mountain lion. But at first it was impos- 
sible to follow the tracks for any great dis- 
tance, as we would always lose them when 
the lion crossed a rock slide or a stretch of 
grassy or hard ground. Finally, however, 
there was one night a light fall of snow, 
and as the lion came around as usual look- 
ing for a stray calf, we knew that our hunt 
was assured. 

\fter eating a hasty breakfast we imme- 
diately started to follow the tracks, which 
were plainly visible. I carried “old Betsey,” 
Jim’s forty-five and a six-shooter; 
Riley had his thirty-forty. We each carried 
a lunch bread and 
a pocketful of sugar to keep us from getting 
hungry. One ona tramp 
in the mountains without a liberal supply 
of sugar to nibble at if faint or hungry. The 
tracks led us up the Shoshone River to the 
mouth of the canyon, where the mountain 
train begins. A mountain trail, about 
eighteen inches wide on the average, at its 

only a path winding around high 
cliffs and canyons, around deep ravines and 
gorges, over rocks, stumps and fallen trees. 
Here the lion’s tracks led straight for the 
trail, and we knew that we had a long steady 
tramp, tramp, rather climb, climb, climb, 
before us, for the lion would not stop until 
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seventy 
slice of 


consisting of a 


never goes long 


best is 


or 


it had reached its stronghold among the 
peaks at the very source of the river. Not 
once did the beast leave the trail, but as 
soon as the trail proper came to an end 


and a long stretch of pines had to be trav- 


ersed it commenced to wander around and 
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around, the circular trail becoming narrower 
and narrower. We had noticed a few deer 
tracks in the neighborhood, and it finally 
dawned upon us that the lion was employ 
ing its favorite method of capturing its 
helpless prey—that of locating its victim 
and then rushing swiftly but silently around 
it, in an ever lessening circle. At length, as 
soon as a favorable opportunity presented 
itself the lion makes a bold dash and springs 
upon its victim, neck with a 
vice-like grip, which usually causes death, 
as the lion never attempts to capture an ani- 


seizing its 


AND 





STREAM 


We separated, having first decided to 
meet at Bald Peak, a mile or two ahead. 
Riley followed the lion and I the sheep 
tracks. The tracks of the sheep were fresh 
and plain, and I could see no reason why 
1 should not soon run upon their owners. 
In this I was not to be disappointed, for 
after tramping about a quarter of a mile I 
caught sight of three—an old ram, a ewe 
and a lamb. They were about six hundred 
yards away. The wind favored, blowing 
directly toward me, and there were also 
plenty of rocks and elevations of ground 
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mal which can defend itse!) ‘his conjec 
ture of ours proved to be true, 
came upon the half eaten carcass of a young 
deer. From this point, we had great dift- 
culty in tracking the lion, but after hunt 
ing around for some time we ran across its 
tracks. They went winding up the side of 
a nearby mountain, where the made 
the climbing very difficult, and were it not 
for the inviting tracks we would have given 
up in despair. Upward the tracks led u 
until we reached timber line. 

Here we ran new tracks, 
which proved to be mountain 
sheep. Now if ever there were two excited 
boys, Riley and I were the ones. 


for we soon 
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across 
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to sneak behind. Even at that distance the 
old ram seemed to suspect that something 
wrong. He would nibble at a little 
grass showing up through the snow, raise 
his immense head, look around, walk for a 
short distance and then stop for a time, tak- 
ing another nibble of grass. Every time he 
commenced to eat I would start out as fast 
as possible, but as soon as he again raised 
his head I would drop down and be as still 
as a mouse. At first it seemed as though I 
never would get near enough for a sure 
shot, but every time the old ram quieted 
down I would gain on them. I finally got 
within five hundred feet, which is a re- 
markably close distance for mountain sheep. 
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Before I had got this close to them they 
had rambled along until they were near a 
steep cliff. Just as I was about to fire, the 
old ram surely got scent of me, for he 
jumped up on a rock near the edge of the 
cliff and seemed to act as a sentinel. 

A more beautiful sight than that noble 
ram I never wish to see. Just then I fired 
from behind a rock and the bullet went 
home. The animal, struck behind the 
shoulder, turned its head and snapped at 
the wounded place just as though stung by 
a deer fly, and the next moment it fell head- 
long over the cliff. The young sheep and its 
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of the lion until they came abruptly to an 
end under a tall pine tree. He stood still 
for a few seconds, wondering what could 
have become of the lion, when he chanced 
to look above him and saw not more than 
fifteen feet up, his lion in crouching atti- 
tude, ready to leap. Up went Riley’s thirty- 
forty, bang! and down fell the lion, almost 
upon my friend It took two more shots 
to finish it. It certainly was a beauty, and 
measured eight feet and eleven inches from 
tip to tip. Riley now found time to ask 
me what success I had with my sheep. I 
told him my story, after which we shook 





RILEY’S LION, EIGHT FEET ELEVEN INCHES FROM TIP TO TIP 


mother—you ought to have seen them run! 
They fairly made a streak and in a few sec 
onds were up among the cliffs, where ro 
one could harm them. 

I could see the ram at the bottom of the 
cliff, and at once started down, but, alas! 
found nothing but a mangled mass of flesh. 
The head was completely ruined, one horn 
being broken off. I was glad to get some 
fresh meat, but the head was the trophy 
that I longed for. 

Soon after, I heard Riley's rifle ring out 
three times. I hastened in the direction 
and my surprise can be imagined when | 
saw him standing over a massive mountain 
lion, yelling like a Comanche Indian. He 
told me that he had followed the tracks of 





hands and voted that the day had been a 
great success. 

For two boys practically inexperienced in 
hunting big game, we had wonderful suc- 
cess, for had we not killed a mountain lion 
and a mountain sheep, the one the slyest, 
the other the most timid of all our big 
game animals 

\s the afternoon had nearly passed we 
were compelled to skin the liom as quickly 
as possible. The hide was a beauty. The 
ranch being about fifteen miles distant, it 
was a long, weary tramp back. I carried 
several pounds of mountain sheep meat and 
Riley the lion's hide. We reached the 
ranch about ten at night, tired and hungry, 
but as happy as two boys could possibly be. 











UP THE SAN JACINTO, 


BY 


“| ie fur up ye goin’?” said the old 
fisherman, as we sailed past his 


shanty on river bank. 


th 
the 


“Till we find game,” we answered ‘Are 
there any ducks or snipe up here?” 
“Not that I’ve ever seen, and I've lived 


ver a many year. Hain't nothing yer but 
robins—-right smart o° robins up yander.” 
We told him we were not hunting robins, 





and sailed on up between the low-lying 
banks, where the moss-draped cypresse$ 
stood knee-deep in water. It was new 


ground to us, and river sailing a new experi- 
ence after thrashing about the choppy wa- 


ters of Galveston Bay from one hunting 
ground to another, and we found it very 
pleasant gliding so smoothly along, except 
when the tall timber shut out the wind and 
we could not stem the current without pol- 
ing. We anchored by a group of white 
tents on the bank, and went ashore to in- 


quire about the possibilities in the hunting 
line. We found that the camp was that of a 


party of United States engineers, who had 


long been quartered here in the work of 
surveying the country, and they were glad 
to see visitors. One of the rodmen, whom 
I knew, told us of a lake near by where 
many canvasbacks resorted, and also of a 


famous bit of snipe ground that the party 

had but recently run a line through. 
Having aboard a goodly store of cart- 

ridges loaded with number ten shot for just 


such a contingency. and being very par- 
tial to the pursuit of the swift and erratic 
long-bills, we decided to follow the = sur- 


directions 


river 


veyor's 
bit of 


and try to lk 


cate the 
bottom he spoke [ 


e of; so, after 
hospitalities with the jolly tent 
set sail for snipe ground, 
ng directions took up to the 
where stood the cabin of our pes 
the lone fisherman. We 
must be right, for here ran the 
line, marked out by occasional flags of white 
and red cloth—Chinese _ battle-flags, Bert, 
my partner; called them—so we snugged up 
the boat and disembarked in light marching 
order. 

Along the water's edge grew a fringe of 


exchanging 

dwellers, we the 
and lo, 
very spot 


simistic friend, 


our saili 


knew we 


timber with a palmetto undergrowth, many 
of the trees northern and 
looking decidedly tropical. with their drap- 


ing of long pendants of the Spanish moss 


strange to eyes, 
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The magnolias and many of the oaks bore 


leaves, although the 


green season was 
winter, for here frost rarely comes. Once 
through the narrow belt of woods that 
lined the river bank, we came out into a 


wide expanse of open marsh land, rich black 
mud, with a heavy growth of coarse grass 
and rushes and a sprinkling of small trees 
here and there, but not a sign of 
any sort. 

Having no dog, 
tematically quarter 
couple of gunshots 
and ready, alert, and listening 
for the sudden cry of the jacksnipe, that 
sounds so much like the suck of a foot with- 
drawn from the mud. Patiently we 
through the soft mud the whole length 
of the bottom, some half a mile, and not a 
feather did we jump, although the place was 
ideal snipe ground, and from the numerous 
chalkings and borings it evident that 
many snipe had been resorting there not 
long before. Moving further over when we 


game of 


we set to work to 
the ground, walking a 
apart, with guns 


SVSs- 


ci cked 


eyes ears 


tramped 


Was 


reached the end of the marsh, we took 
another swath back, resolved not to leave 
the place without a thorough search, so 


positive had been our informant that there 
was something there. 

As we neared the centre of the marsh, a 
snipe got up wild and circled twice around 
the whole extent of the though 
loath to leave such good feeding ground. 
We followed with our his wonderful 
swoops and dartings, while his “scaip” came 
faintly to our ears from time to time. Pres- 
ently he was joined mysteriously by anoth- 
er of his kind, and the pair suddenly pitch 
ed down like plummets from their dizzy 
height and alighted not far Having 
carefully marked the birds down, we at once 
bore upon their 
ment, both of us shooting at 


open, as 


eyes 


away. 


down place of conceal 


the same in 


stant when they arose, and unfortunately 
both at the same bird, so that while one 
was riddled the other got safely away. 
But at the sound of the guns, the snipe be 
gan to get up on all sides, so that it was 
puzzling to know which one to shoot at. 
At last we stumbled onto them, and we 


were kept busy. 

So difficult is it to find a dead jacksnipe 
in his native cover, we made it a rule never 
to shoot at the second until we had retrived 
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ne 


the first, otherwise one is almost certain to circuit of the marsh, and pitched down be- 
lose the bearings of one or the other. hind us, sp, after we had hushed the entire 
When hunting together, my partner and [ flight and arrived at the lower end of the 
assist each other in finding our game by’ bottom, where the _ fisherman’s’ shanty 
taking cross bearings, a plan which is of the | stands, we started back to repeat the opera- 
greatest service in snipe shooting. When tion, our hunting coats already the heavier 
a bird falls, both note the exact direction by the weight of a dozen plump _ birds 
by sighting some object in line with the apiece. We did not try to shoot on the way 


spot, and one walks forward on his line, back to the upper end of the marsh, as we 
without taking his eyes off his objective were traveling up wind, and a snipe flushed 
point, until stopped at the intersection of up wind will fly straight away, and his 
the lines by the upraised hand of the other; erratic flight, as he flirts from side to side, 


here the bird will invariably be found, and = makes him a most difficult mark, whereas in 
the saving of time is considerable. When hunting down the wind the birds, always 
hunting alone, we mark the bird down as _ rising against the wind, fly back on either 
closely as possible and proceed directly to side of the gunner, and cross shots are 
the spot, no matter how many tempting offered, generally at easy distances and con- 
shots may offer on the way, dropping hat ditions of flight. 

or handkerchief where the bird appears to Another advance down wind over the 
have fallen, as the cover all Jooks alike and same ground as before finds the birds back 
it is necessary to have a fixed point to help on their feeding ground, and instead of ris- 
the search. One gets to be so accurate in ing wild on being disturbed the second time, 
marking down that it is not uncommon to _ they lie closer than before, and we soon got 
place the hat directly over the bird, or shots enough to exhaust our supply of cart- 


within a foot of it. ridges and cause our game pockets to bulge 

As we advanced, the snipe continued to pleasantly. As we passed the shanty on our 
jump up before us, some close at hand, oth- way back to the boat, we sang out to the 
ers fifty yards away, and we enjoyed as occupant and told him that his robins had 
pretty a bit of shooting as one could wish. mighty long bills. He seemed not to have 


Those that escaped all seemed to take the a scintilla of humor in his make-up, and re- 
same general course of flight. Starting up plied seriously, “Them’s snoipes, hain’t 
wind, they rose to a great height, made the they? Snoipes has got a long bill.” 
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RESH air is Nature's tonic for the and full of game fish. Soon we were pass- 
overworked man or woman, and wise’ ing New Richmond, the scene of the dread- 
is he who will avail himself of every ful cyclone of two years ago, where scores 

opportunity to take advantage of it. Most of people were killed and the town destroy- 
men have a natural inclination for the field ed; then Clear Lake, famous for bass; 
and stream, where game and fish abound, through Cumberland, where a boy came on 
among the trees and flowers, mountains, board with water-lilies for sale at five cents 
valleys, brooks and rivers and the song of a bunch. One old gentleman bought a 
birds. This inclination ripens into positive bunch, handing the lad fifty cents. The 
delight to the man fortunate enough to get young merchant said he would go out and 
his first taste of it ard he becomes anenthu- get the change. The train moved on; he 
siast. On July oth, 1901, a companion and has not returned yet. But the flowers were 
myself left St. Paul for the Brule to try for cheap even at the price paid. 

trout. The day was hot, with a south wind Along the railway on either side grew red 
blowing, which made everything sizzle, and __ field-lilies and blueberries. Butterflies were 
we longed for the cool breezes of Lake fluttering everywhere. Soon the pines began 
Superior, where the water is ever cold, blue to appear and a few miles beyond forests 
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of them were on either side. Arriving at 
Duluth, the wonderful city of a few years’ 
growth, we indulged in a supper of planked 
whitefish, for which the Spalding House is 
famous. Then we started on the South 
Shore and Atlantic for Winneboujou camp, 
on the Brule, where we arrived in the twi- 
light with a change in the atmosphere, 
which made a light overcoat a comfort. 
My companion, without waiting to unpack 
his bag, put his rod together, slipped a 
black-gnat on his leader and in a jiffy had 
a seven-inch trout in his hand. 

Winneboujou is a camp organized in 1887 
by some St. Paul men, who at an early day 
bought many acres of land and erected a 
substantial building with a large reception 
room, kitchen and a dozen sleeping rooms. 

Du Hlut (Duluth), in 1680, while in the 
service of the King of France, explored the 
northwest and established a chain of posts 
or forts, beginning with one on the Nipe- 
gon, one at present Fort William, 
one at the west end of Lake Superior, on 
the St. Louis River; one on the divide be- 
tween headwaters of the Riviere des Bois 
Brule and the St. Croix and one at Prairie 
Du Chein, afterwards Fort Crawford. 

In 1688, after wintering with the Sioux 
or Horse Indians, he returned to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, thence to the Chippewa on 
Lake Pipin, thence up to Chippewa Falls 
and west by portage to St. Croix and up 
that stream and down the Brule, which he 
called the Goddard River, in honor of a 
Frenchman who joined him, and_ then 
across.to Lake Superior. He dammed the 
stream at the headwaters to give enough 
water to float the canoe, using for that pur- 
pose the old beaver dams he found there. 

This is the first mention of the Brule in 


site of 


history. 
Mr. Chris. D. O’Brien, John J. Watson, 
Dr. C. A. Wheaton, J. M. Hannaford and 


others form the club, and ‘t was through the 
courtesy of the first named gentleman, who 
first visited the stop in 1884, that we were 
allowed the privilege of the club house and 
river, and I am indebted to Mr. Watson for 
historical facts. 

Mr. Jos. Lucius, who is in charge of the 
camp, exerted himself to make everything 
pleasant for us. He is a genius in wood- 
craft—can build as 
floated, or as fine a camp as one could wish 
and is ever happy, jolly and thoughtful. 

Situated in the depth of a forest of grand 
old trees, one may easily imagine himself a 
thousand miles from civilization. 

The boiling, roaring, rushing river twists 
through the little canyon as musical as an 


good a canoe as ever 





AND 








STREAM 


sough, 


huge pines 
as if all the spirits of the depart- 
To sit upon the porch 
at night and smoke the pipe of peace among 


wolian harp, while the 
sighing, 


ed were around us. 


surroundings brings content 
and freedom from worry and 
rest to the very soul. Early the next morn- 
ing we took our departure for up river in 
the good canoe Mikenok, with John Durant 
as guide, and a better one I have never em- 
ployed. 

Pushing up through the swift waters, high 


weird 
happiness, 


these 


banks on either side, the tall trees over- 
hanging the river, among the branches the 
bluejays, robins, kingbirds and  warblers 


singing and chirping, it was a morning to 
make the heart of a sportsman glad. 

“Try that pool,” said the guide. My com- 
panion cast a cinnamon fly into it. There 
was a rush, a splash and up stream started 
something which made the reel spin and 
sing beautiful music to the fisherman’s ears. 
This way and that, out of the water and 
back again, he was fighting for his life, but 
the leader was new, the handling skillfully 
done and Durant soon had him in the land- 
beautiful speckled trout which 
recorded at and one-half 


ing net—a 
the 
pounds. 

Now the fun began thick and fast. A 
fair-sized trout struck and ran around a 
small log, but fortunately the line gave and 
he started back the other way unwinding, 
and we saved him. Under a bank, over 
which a large tree leaned, presented a fine 
opportunity for a side cast. Almost before 
the jungle-cock touched the water a pound 
fish took it with a rush. Then there was 
fun five minutes before he decided to come 
into the net. 

A couple of miles beyond we came to a 


seales two 


lake, and here we caught our largest fish 
with free water to handle them in. By noon 
we were five miles up the stream. Our 


guide cooked our dinner on a fire of birch- 
bark and pine. 

Ten speckled beauties fried with bacon, 
as only an Indian guide knows how, to- 
gether with an ample lunch basket prepared 
by Mrs. Lucius, one of the best of cooks and 
wife of the man in charge of the camp, 
made a dinner unequaled by any restaurant. 
The sweet scented pines filled the air with 
fragrance, every breath of which was full 
of life and strength. 

A gray squirrel came down to our lunch 
basket, snatched a big sandwich as large as 
himself and ran up the tree with it. We 
noticed the fact that the animals we saw 
were not afraid of human beings, as in the 
more settled country, but most sportsmen 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 


who frequent the wilderness know _ this. 

On the second day we went down stream 
and found a very swift river, full of rocks 
and falls. The large balm of Gilead trees 
were very beautiful, as were the bushes 
laden with June berries and strawberries and 
blueberries were abundant on the banks. 
The day was charming. We had cast now 
and then the first two miles with fairly 
good luck, using the white-flies, millers and 
both the coachman to the greatest advan- 
tage, next Jock Scott, jungle cock, cinna- 
mon, black gnat, black and gray hackle and 
some bright red flies, Jenny Lind and 
scarlet ibis with about equal success, al- 
though next to the white flies the red 
proved the favorites. 

At last we arrived at a very swift rapid, 


BRULE 


tw 
on 


sunset followed by the afterglow, then by 
the moon, glinting the water as it appeared 
through,.the opening in the trees, followed 
by a darkness, as the forest closed over us, 
and the waters rushed about us hissing, gurg- 
ling, splashing as they fought our progress, 
producing a weirdness that is only known 
amid mad waters in the forest at night. 

Now we come to an opening where it is 
bright moonlight and as we pass a partly 
submerged log a porcupine runs out upon 
it to within a few feet of us, apparently 
without fear. They abound in this region. 
Another night two deer came down to the 
bank in plain view, to drink. The woods 
are full of them. 

Just now the logging camps are located 
on the lower river and they have dammed 





DANCING WATERS AND 


which fell off suddenly into deep water. 
Here the guide held the canoe, allowing us 
to cast ahead. The fish struck very fast and 
although small, gave us fine sport. The 
strength of a small fish when he curls him- 
self against swiftly running water is re- 
markable. Again we enjoyed a dinner of 
trout freshly caught, done brown without 
drying, so delicious in their sweetness that 
you do not hesitate to say nothing can be 
more inviting. So we dropped down and 
down, over a rapid, over a fall, among the 
rocks and logs, casting here and there, sav- 
ing many, losing some, from the many 
strikes until the lengthening shadows warned 
us to turn the bow of our canoe for a hard 
and long pull back to camp. 

The beauty of that evening cannot be 
described fitly in words. The warm glow of 


A 


QUIET NOOK ON THE BRULE 


the stream in many places, thus cutting off 
many trout from the upper waters. This 
logging will cease this year, and I predict 
that then the Brule will be one of the finest 
fishing, as it is now one of the most beau- 
tiful, rivers in America. 

Thus we passed the days each of which 
presented new and delightful features. Al- 
ways hungry and at night ever tired 
enough to sleep without waking until called 
to breakfast. , 

Such trips are lived over and over. Fish- 
ing and hunting days I passed in the Rocky 
Mountains ten years ago are as fresh in my 
mind as if it were but yesterday I re- 
turned. 

These excursions into the wilderness are 
what rests and rebuilds the worried and the 
tired. 
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MILES 
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The adventures of Alvah Dorsey James and Barton Haxall Noland, 
two young Americans, in the longest ard most venture- 
some skiff cruise ever undertaken. 


PART IX. 





FROM POQUOSON RIVER, VIRGINIA, TO SWANQUARTER, NORTH CAROLINA, 


VIA THE DISMAL SWAMP 


We think we have had an eventful month. 
I believe we have enjoyed it more than any 
part of the trip, but they do have a lot of 
rain in North Carolina. However, those 
who know North Carolina are aware that 
the land is very adaptable to corn. So the 
natives really seem to think they could be 
worse off, you know. 

But believe me, Tar Heel-ism, even with- 
out corn or rain, were such a thing possible, 
is all right. They say that one can mark 
the course of a thrown object through the 
mosquitoes here in summer, and they, com- 
bined with the malaria rising from the 
marshes, make a pretty sunset effect. 

But I am writing of North Carolina in 
winter, when the inhabitants forget labori- 
ous occupations and go in for quizzing 
strangers, and when the mosquitoes, alliga- 
tors and malaria are not out. 

3ut a word about Virginia before we 
cross that line where there is a wooden 
finger pointing to the sky, with the words 
“North Carolina” written across it. And 
over on the other side of the canal another 
sign says: “This is the North Carolina 
line.” 

We all know that Virginia is a grand old 
State. But if I were making a map of 
“grand” Virginia, I would leave out a cer- 
tain portion of the southeast corner. And 


if | were a census agent I would even put 
some of the inhabitants there on—say the 
Texas roll. 

Now just let me tell you a few of our 
trials in that southeast corner. It is there 
that we did spend few pleasant moments 
but they were few. I rushed up to a 
friend of mine on the street in Norfolk, and 
in the hurry of the moment exclaimed: “I 
know you, but you don’t know me.” He 
looked me up and down very quickly, and 
said: “My friend, you're right.” He prob- 
ably thought of that remark during his 
leisure hours, because he sent us a goodly 
lot of something that made us sing. And 
if we do love to do one thing more than 
another it is to sing. 

We left Poquoson River, Virginia, Janu- 
ary the tenth. That morning we had to 
carry the Dipper and our equipment two 
hundred yards before we could find suffi- 
cient water to float her. But at the mouth 
of Poquoson River John shot his Baltimore 
gun into a flock of ducks and dropped three. 
And then and there we thought the place 
“pretty good, after all, you know.” 

The day was fine and the wind northeast, 
fair and mild. We lunched on the Point of 
3reakers—which is not as pretty as its 
name, and, night overtaking us, we camped 
just on the north side of old Fort Monroe, 
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a short distance from a place called Phoe- 
bus, famous for its bad moral character, or 
probably a lack of any character at all. 
The next morning the wind was southeast 
with rain, and with the prospects of a gale 
hovering over the southwestern section of 
Virginia. So we stayed where we were. 
The predicted storm arrived about noon, 
and the laugh we expected to turn on the 
rain from within a fine waterproof tent, the 
rain turned on us, and, believe me, the joke 
was huge enough, if the rain had such a 
thing as sides, for them to have been split 
wide open from shere mirth. The water 
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is really worth while prolonging the struggle. 

With the first cessation of the rain | 
made a visit to our fisherman neighbor’s to 
buy coffee. He offered me, not the coffee, 
but his escort to a store within five minutes 


walk from his shanty. I accepted Che 
while he was telling me he wanted coffee 
himself it was a pleasure—that he made 


from ten to fifteen dollars a month as a 
fisherman, he was wrapping his bare feet in 
bits of a bag. He put on a pair of 
ragged rubber boots over and we 
started out. 

What I went through with walking that 


grass 


these 





A PLEASANT 


came through that canvas in volumes, and 
we bailed as though we were in a sinking 
ship at sea. Understand me, our tent has a 
floor, and holds water in but not out. 

It was in the thick of the storm that we 
could stand it no longer, and hied away toa 
nearby fish shanty and carried our duffle 
all there, wet to saturation. It is on such 
occasions as these that one looks back over 
one’s past life in an endeavor to find out 
how many such experiences he averages to 
the ten years. And provided there are not 
more than two he goes on living; but if 
there are more he goes to wondering if it 


PLACE TO TARRY 


bleak and blustry beach in wet sand ankle 
deep for a mile and a half to a store, per- 
haps | only know I was badly 
to the distance. But after I had walked a 
good way and no store appeared, I was de- 
termined to keep on. Night overtook us, 
and when at last I returned, | found our 
shack vacant of a light as well as John. I, 
of course, thought that something serious 
had happened, and went down the beach in 
the night and in the fog, whooping my 
loudest. And behold! who did I shortly 
meet but John, heading a search party for 
me. He said that towards the end of the 


fooled as 
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two hours I was gone, the picture of me, a 
moneyless and lifeless wreck somewhere, 
grew too strong for him. 

I have reason to believe from my own 
observations and advices, that the mind of 
my escort needed probably a sudden shock, 
or something of the kind. 

Nine the same night found us 
ready to retire. The floor of the shanty 
was wet, and we were wet. We have both 
also been in better humors. The shanty 
was divided by a partition into two rooms, 
and we slept in the room farthest from the 
door. The moon was up, and between the 
clouds—for the fog had drifted away—it would 
shine brightly. 

We had probably been to sleep 
half an hour with no when we 
heard a slight tugging on the rope tie of the 
door in the next room. A moment later and 
moonlight began to appear through the 
opening crack. Broader grew the flood of 
light until the door was probably half open; 
then it stopped, and in the momentary still 
ness from wind and breaking seas on the 
beach, we heard a footfall on the threshold, 
guarded, but very distinct. 

John touched me and I| touched him back, 
and we both swallowed very hard. After 
that footfall the flood of light slowly dimin 
ished and the door closed—he was inside. 

We are supposed to be strangers to 
but who would not have felt funny when 
that door closed and we were brought 
to face with the that a burglar 
was actually only the length of one of our 
oars from us, and the advantages of the 
situation all his way? As I lay there in that 
blackness, trying my very best to see and 
failing utterly, and waiting for the next 
move in the play, my heart did beat until it 
seemed that it would jump out of my very 
mouth. 

There wasn't a move made by 


o'clock 


trying 


success, 


fear; 


face 


realization 


either the 


burglar or ourselves for probably a full 
minute. Then John made the first break, 
and reached swiftly for a shot gun loaded 


and standing against the planking nearby. 
I heard him slip the safety from safe to 
cocked. And there was deadly silence again 
for awhile until the spirit moved me, when 
I jumped out of my sleeping bag, and by 
the way of starting the ball rolling, picked 
up a heavy iron hook and flung it in the 
other room where it struck with a crash. 

You know it would have been about 
good as walking into an open grave, going 
into that room in the dark. The hook did 
its work. Again a streak of moonlight ap- 
peared. But with the first crack of the door 
John saw in his mind’s eye the escaping 


as 


AND 


STREAM 


thief, and throwing himself quickly in sight 
of the door, just as the burly form of the 
intruder vanished between the facings, a 
shot rang out that fairly deafened both of 
us and blew the whole centre of the door 
out. But he missed the man, because within 
the hour he was back and trying the same 
game. And all through that live-long, 
stormy night that rascal made sleep for us 
next to impossible, and being wet and miser- 
able already, were the more miserable. 

I notice in the log that we shed no tears 
when left that camp site early on the 
morrow. The weather was little improved, 
but it would have been a bad day, indeed, 
had we stayed on that side of Hampton 
Roads, and slept another night in that 
abominable fisherman's shack. 

The wind was southwest when we pushed 
from the shore, and it increased constantly 
as we pulled for Old Point. And as we 
struck off across the Roads a big sea was on 
and the tide going out by the old Rip Raps, 
with an enthusiasm born of a freshet in the 
James River. Landed on the eastern shore 
of the Roads, we left the boat in charge of 
a negro, who had an honest twinkle in his 
and the balance of the day paraded the 
streets of Norfolk. 

I believe there were as many great coast- 
ing boats in the harbor of Virginia’s sea- 
board metropolis as when I last journeyed 
up the Elizabeth River. I saw no diminish- 
ing or increasing in the crowd of ragged 
negroes on the streets of the city. I saw, as 
I had seen before, that Norfolk was neither 
a large city nor a small one, a slow city nor 
a fast one—just a city of a few aristocrats 
and many toughs; of two good hotels where 
swell a little larger than at most 
good hotels; a city of much shipping and 
surrounded by the poorest country, where 
negro “sparkers” hold horses, grin and look 
silly as slow suburban street cars pass the 
door. A city of many pretty women for the 
number there, of a big four hundred, and an 
exclusive upper ten or twenty—not more; a 
city of Virginia once, but a village of the 
world now, spoken of the “coming 
place.” 

Such is our Norfolk. And on a bleak day, 
when it might either snow or rain or blow, 
with a head tide and a head wind, we 
rowed up the Elizabeth River and through 
its harbor, and tried our very best to find 
the Dismal Swamp canal before dark. And 
right here, with a small bound over a few 
miles of territory, we went from the com- 
monplace and monotonous to the wild and 
interesting. 

Perhaps there are but few persons in the 
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Eastern United States who have not heard 
of the great Dismal Swamp in Virginia. It 
seems to me that a knowledge of the place 
came with the news of the survival of the 
ark, or of Jonah’s little escapade with the 
whale. And wherever the Dismal Swamp 
is known the name is more or less awe in 
spiring. To the average person, I believe 
it is necessary but to repeat the name, and 
there and then they have but to close their 
eyes to see overgrown snakes, and over 
grown bears, and a general overgrown lot 
of overgrown reptiles. Before we went 
into the swamp on this trip, I had never 


sent through the waterway for nothing, and 
with many kind expressions in the busy air. 
And | think it only in justice to all con- 
cerned to say that it is a good course. It 
was the first one we had seen without a tow- 
path. A canal nice and deep, where a boat's 
speed is not limited, you know. 

\il that country round about the begin- 
ning and ending of the Dismal Swamp 
Canal, and even away down in North Caro- 
lina, has the same general appearance as the 
swamp itself rhe swamp proper begins 
about eight miles after you enter the canal, 
and is only on the right bank. But one 
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seen but one man who had visited the place. 
And he told, with a seriousness born of a 
falsehood, how, as he poled the shallow 
canal in a schooner, and stopped at night, 
the crew in the morning had to drive the 
snakes off the deck before the day’s work 
could be begun. 

And so it was that the Dismal Swamp 
held much interest for us. As to whether 
or not we were disappointed, sometimes | 
think we were and again I think we were 
not. We entered the region through the 
Dismal Swamp Canal, and we met with a 
new kind of hospitality there. For either 
because we were pitied or admired we were 


THE DISMAL SWAMP 


readily notices little difference between the 
right or left banks or any part of that 
country. It is all covered with pine trees 
and with a growth of poor looking grass 
And it all looks low and unhealthy. Jour- 
neying along the canal one sees negro huts, 
in a setting of the surroundings I have 
described. And that is about all. 

But when you are fourteen miles through 
the waterway, turn to the right into the 
“feeder” ditch from Lake Drummond, and 
the scene varies and you feel that this is at 
last what you expected the Dismal Swamp 
would be. 

Where on the canal is a mass of dirt from 
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the digging, in the “feeder” is a matted 
mass of roots and stumps, with a spring 
gushing reddish-brown water at every ten 
feet or so. Overhead is a thin covering of 
cypress trees. You proceed. The “feeder” 
is three miles and a half long. At half a 
mile from Lake Drummond you _ pass 
through a lock governing the water supply, 
where a man, a woman and three dogs hold 
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full sway in the land, with the nearest 
neighbor three and a half miles distant. 

Just before sundown we pushed into Lake 
Drummond, the very heart and pulse of the 
desolate region. | would describe it as a 
perfect picture of a lake, such a one as we 
used to hear about at school—a body of 
water entirely surrounded by land. It is 
three miles across and nearly round. And 
there are no breaks, not one, in its wooded 
circumference. The land around the lake 
is low and all a swamp, and its waters are 
a reddish-brown, and fine to drink. All its 
shore-line is a mass of stumps, some under 
water, some above, many dead trees stand 
like buoys in the water, and some living 
ones are still standing in the water too, with 
the dirt all washed from their roots. Most 
of the trees in the swamp are hanging thick 
with a growth of moss, causing the over- 
head to look its dismal part, and underfoot 
fallen trees, briars, a muck of mud and much 
undergrowth, make passing impossible. 

And then the screaming of the birds and 
the animals in the place is a feature, especi- 
ally at night. We would awake to hear a 
dozen different sounds of birds, the half of 
them hollering as though they were dying 
and were very sorry indeed, and the remain- 
ing half hollering their loudest it seemed 
for the very joy of living. We were further 


STREAM 


annoyed by some small animals doing turns 
around the tent, and then again, some one 
of the larger variety would go crashing 
through the underbrush. 

Such, with my poor powers of description, 
is the Dismal Swamp as we saw it. And 
now | think we had better pass onward, and 
into North Carolina, because pages of this 
account are accumulating fast. I will add 
that if you want good fishing about April or 
May, and want seclusion too, you might put 
in a few profitable days there. You will 
find a hotel on the lake shore with five 
rooms, two bunks filled with straw, five 
chairs and a stove. I would like to intro- 
duce the proprietor; but he was absent the 
day we were there, and as it was Sunday, I 
presume he had gone to church. 

A few hours after leaving Lake Drum- 
mond we entered North Carolina, the State 
we are fond of referring to as a “great 
country.” Not as Mr. Webster would in- 
terpret the meaning of great, nor Mr. Wor- 
cester, nor any Mr. Man of finance or educa- 
tion—this said with all due respect; but 
great, you know, as we often refer to a thing 
which is new and interesting and the person 
uttering it an enthusiast. 

We mean it is a great duck country, a 
wild country, a country of cheap and good 
living and little money, of little education 
and much kindness. A country for sports- 
men made up of those who “farm it” and 
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“fish it,” and those who like to hear strangers 
talk, you know. And if I didn’t add that 
this Tar Heel fraternity like to do some 
talking themselves it would be a serious 
omission. 

We journeyed into North Carolina first of 
all through the canal and then through the 
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narrow and marsh-banked, little Posquo- 
tank River. And on the afternoon of the 
second day, with little of interest happening 
meanwhile, we rushed in upon Elizabeth 
City, the town of oysters and fish and rub 
ber-booted men. Here our progress hung 
fire for three days during an easterly “spell 
of weather.” About the only bright light 
that shone on that camp was the kindness 
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of a family of people named Midgett, who 
kept us supplied with the finest sweet pota- 
toes I have ever seen, though I am from a 
country known for the quality of its pota- 
toes. When we weren't eating potatoes we 
were usually bailing the tent, or wishing 
aloud that we were elsewhere than on the 
low banked Posquotank in @2 “spell of 
weather.” 

A short time after leaving this camp, 
when we had gotten out of the river and in 
Albemarle Sound, a gale of wind from out 
of the west overtook us, which is worthy of 
mention, because of its violence. It was 
the heaviest wind we have yet seen on the 
cruise. During the worst of it one could 
scarcely stand in an exposed position; water 
from the sound came rushing to the lee 
shore, threatening to flood the place, and 


\vessels, unable to go to windward, were 


running before it like mad. And by the 
way, we came within about three feet of be- 
ing struck by a falling tree that morning. 
And we had to put our tent flat on the 
ground, and then dance to keep warm. Be- 
lieve me, it was interesting. 

We came upon ducks in quantities when 
we entered Pamlico Sound; not before. He 
who says there are ducks to be killed in 
Albemarle is mistaken. But let me tell you 


what Albemarle Sound is famed for, and 
rightly, and that is its shad fisheries. Some- 
thing new to mie was the fact that they 
catch them in gill nets-‘almost entirely, and 
the entire body of water resembles a de- 
vastated forest, so thick are the weir poles. 
It is shallow, rough and rather small, while 
its sister, Pamlico, is vastly larger, perhaps 
not so rough, and on its horizon ducks and 
geese are constantly flying. It is the bor- 
ders of Pamlico Sound where is to be found 
the greatest of that great country I have 
been telling you of. 

The first night we came into the sound 
from Roanoke Island we tried to find a high 
place to camp. We were unsuccessful. In- 
stead we stopped near a fishing camp and 
after dark every man of them piled into the 
tent, and a string of yarns went round the 
circle whose cardinal points were interest 
and morality. 

3ut speaking of aitempting to find high 
ground, we are told that there is not a hill 
eight feet high in all Hyde County. There 
is not a railroad in the place; but one 
particular steamboat line to one particular 
place, and one place in the county from 
which one can send a telegram. I have a 
detailed map here of Hyde County’s eleven 
towns. 

Mr. Overton, on whose marsh we are 
camped, visited us to-day. 

“Yes,” he said, “there was a fellow down 
here writing this place up some years ago, 
and went away, and said we lived in slat 
houses and burned pine knots.” He stopped 
and waited for me to answer. 

“Mr. Overton,” I said, “you have a great 
country.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “that’s just what that 
other fellow said.” 

I didn’t say so, but I surmised that the 
other fellow in the case had _ probably 
bought some unground coffee at Middle- 
town; and take my word for it, it is great 
fun beating coffee on a winter’s morning 
before breakfast. 

I met a little negro on Roanoke Island 
when we stopped where Virginia Dan was 
born. He was a bright little fellow in hip 
boots that made a noise as he walked as 
though they were a little large. 

I asked him his name. He said it was 
William. 

“Well, William,” I said, “you are a pretty 
bright little fellow, have you always lived 
on Roanoke Island?” 

“No, sah,” he said, “you know I’se 
traveled a heap, sah. I am ten years old, 
sah, yes sah. Was ten las’ week.” 

“Where have you traveled?” 
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“Well, you know, sah, I'se been to the 
P’int; yes, sah, I’se been to the Pint. Been 
to Town. Yes, sah, been to Town twice. 
Been working since I was five.” And he 
walked along a little way without saying 
anything. Presently an idea seemed to 
strike him. “Course, you know I didn't do 
much when I was five.” 

No, I really didn’t suppose he did. 


AND 
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But here this account must ciose, because 
I have reached the page where the figures 
are growing large. 

If there are those who read this article 
and hear no more from me concerning Hyde 
County, North Carolina, and you want sport 
with ducks and geese, go there, you will 
find it. Yes, you will find it a “great coun- 
try.” 


(To be continued) 
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THE STORY OF WEEWICKEEMAW 


This story has been told as an allegory 
of Fate and Chance once before and more 
graphically in red chalk picture-writing by 
old Kummauk upon the satin-surfaced, 
ivory-white lithographic slate that occurs in 
the limestone ridge behind Kummauk’s 
birch-bark lodge on the shore of Match- 
lock Lake. 

In the flush of his strength Kummauk was 
a voyageur of the Great Company, but now 
he sits most of the time beside the licking 
fire in his lodge smoking his pipe and medi- 
tating profoundly on the mystery of life 
and death, endeavoring to guess the riddle 
of existence, and trying to sound the deeps 
that have never been sounded yet. He isa 
philosopher. 

Most of the white men at Shadow River 
Mills thought Weewickeemaw was a myth. 
Sut I know there was a mighty fish in the 
jade-green deeps of Picture Lake. Once 
as I paddled in the blear of the morning 
past the scarped red rock palisade over 
which Shadow River drops vertically in a 
smooth absinthe-green sheet, I felt the fa- 
miliar tension of the trolling line that 
trailed astern and my fisherman’s heart 
beat hot with the familiar exultation. But 
half-a-minute later the fish bucked himself 
out of the water and with a vicious jerk, 
broke the line. Then I heard the monster 
wallowing and flailing the water with his 
tail, and a whale could not have made more 
flurry. I did not see the fish, for the woolly 
white drapery of the mist swathed me 
around, 

Many of the Indians on the Picture Lake 
reserve had the same experience, always in 
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the graynéss of the morning, when the 
banked fog hung over the face of the wa- 
ter. For many years, the Indians said, the 
big fish had inhabited Picture Lake and 
spread desolation among his kind, and 
gorged many hooks, always breaking the 
lines. On account of the rapacity of this 
water-wolf, the Indians said, the black bass 
and ‘the -mascallonge had become scarce in 
the lake. And they called him Weewickee- 
maw, which is a very bad name in O-jeeb- 
Way. 

At length he perished by the hand of 
Kummauk, and his death befell upon a day 
early in November. The lake was plated 
thinly with black ice, but no snow had sift- 
ed down from the bloated steel-gray clouds 
that padded the sky. The chill wind neigh- 
ed like a loon around the tall lodges of 
birch-bark and the little shanties of spruce 
logs on the western shore of the lake. 

Upon that day the wander-lust, the nomad 
tendency, the subtle Autumn unrest, stirred 
within the big fish, and he started in the 
middle of the afternoon upon an exnloring 
expedition up Musquash River. 

Kummauk was prowling with a shotgun 
in the woods near the red sandy beach, spy- 
ing in the shadowy colonnades for the 
scarlet crest of a woodcock, or the nodding 
cinnamon-colored head of a spruce part- 
ridge. About half-past two o'clock he 
drifted down to the shore at the place where 
the Musquash River pours into the lake. 
This stream loiters in a wide curve through 
the gloomy forest of spruce and hemlock, 
and is not really any kind of river, but only 
a creek of crawling, beer-colored water, nar- 
row and shallow. 

It was covered with a sheeting of ice not 
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much thicker than plate-glass, and almost 
as transparent. Kummauk stood on the 
high bank of the river, and looking down, he 
saw underneath the ice a long, brownish- 
green shape, the shadowy form of a huge 
fish, looming vaguely through the pellucid 
onyx plating. 

A grin spread over the walnut-brown, 
wind-beaten face of the old Indian. That 
long moving shadow was Weewickeemaw, 
creeping, creeping, creeping over the ochre- 
colored mattress of weeds that covered the 
river-bed. 

Kummauk stepped tenderly over the 
scarped clay bank onto the ice. It boom- 
ed menacingly under his weight, but did 
not break. Loose-striding, he followed the 
big fish. Weewickeemaw slipped slowly 
up-stream, his broad fan-like tail waving 
gently, his lateen fin shuddering. ‘The ice 
magnified his size like a lens, and he looked 
very big to Kummauk. Through the som- 
bre depths of the forest the creek curved 
in a wide arc, and the umber shadow of the 
spruces darkened the ice. The organ drone 
of the wind in the branches was deep and 
strong, and the heavy boughs dipped and 
swayed. The river narrowed and shallow- 
ed, but still the fish slid slowly up-stream 
and Kummauk followed with his shambling 
stride. As he passed the log camp of his 
friend, Jacques Cambray, which squatted 
on the left bank, he stepped ashore and, 
leaning his shotgun against the log wall, 
pulled the half-breed’s long-handled fish 
spear down from the flat sod roof. Soft- 
footed like a lynx he bounded upon the ice 
again. In a minute he stood over the fish, 
looking down upon the dim torpedo shape, 
and drove the barbed trident with tremen- 
dous energy through the ice into the black- 
green lacquered back-head of the fish. 

The great spear bit deep, and the mon- 
ster mascallonge writhed and bucked in 
his agony. The thin ice was shattered like 
glass into little lozenges. Kummauk, 
lurching forward, sank below his knees in 
the water. Recovering his balance, he 
heaved upon the hickory spear-handle, and 
lifted the fish’s head above the water. The 
tough shaft bent like a bow, and Kummauk 
clutched it lower down. The fish doubled 
and flopped between Kummauk’s thighs, 
lashing the water with his tail, shivering 
into fragments the flakes of broken ice 
which covered the surface. But Kum- 
mauk’s stout thighs gripped the long sup- 


dle body of Weewickeemaw, and_ strained 


upward on the spear-handle. The big fish 
was mortally hurt, and his energy was soon 
spent. Within ten minutes he lay quiet, like 


a log, and Kummauk dragged him up onto 
the bank.: 


THE HYPNOTIC TORCH-FLARE 


Light-jacking is not sport, but it has 
color in it and it is fascinating, because it 
is piracy and a smear of vermilion on the 
neutral-tint of our dead-level, unjarred life 
which is like a straight road lifting and 
dipping up and down long, slow slopes mile 
upon mile toward the west and against the 
sun. 

In Canada the game laws are very rigor- 
ous and if you transgress any of them the 
penalty is very severe, but the severity is 
mitigated by one extenuating circumstance 
which is starvation. The incidental trans- 
gressor without excuse is asked to pay a 
fine that will stick in his memory. 

Consequently the game laws carry and 
are observed in the remote wildernesses 
where not even base-lines, the beginning of 
surveying, have been run; where there are 
thousands of square miles of land of which 
the Crown Lands Office has no official 
knowledge, and of which no large-scale 
maps are available, and the mouse-colored 
caribou, and the bay-red Virginia deer, and 
the tall brown moose increase and multiply 
and are plentiful in the deep and gloomy 
spruce forests of Ontario and Quebec and 
New Brunswick. 

Every true sportsman has a deep regard 
for game laws, and only the improvident 
pot-hunter and hide-jerker wishes their 
strictness relaxed. But when you are in 
the depths of the hardwood timber, many 
miles from even the frayed selvedge of 
civilization, and the last slice of sow-belly 
has sizzled in the pan, and there is no 
meat in camp, and you cannot catch fish, 
and because of the rattle and crackling of 
the dry leaves under your moccasins you 
can't get within a hundred yards of a 
deer in the woods, your respect for game- 
laws grows less profound. An empty fry- 
ing pan gives excuse for light-jacking and 
it’s the only thing that does. 

Our frying pan was empty. Of course 
there were plenty of partridges, but it is 
not cheerful for hale men to live on part- 
ridges alone. We lusted for deer-meat, and 
we were aware that through the dim clois- 
ters of the hemlock woods that encom- 
passed Maung Lake the dainty white-tail 
deer stole down to the beach to drink the 
sweet, cold water when the evening shadows 
were deepening and the reflections of the 
pale stars were like amethysts set in the 
opalescent lake floor. 
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Maung Lake was as far from our shanty 
as a man can walk in a day. From the opa- 
line brightening of the dawn until the 
smoky Indian summer noon we had fol- 
lowed the Maung Lake trail, through the 
long arcades of the beech and maple forest, 
and the dry, dead leaves that mattressed the 
ground crackled our moccasins; the tall 
straight-trunked slate-gray maples and the 
great-armed beeches whose satin-skinned 
trunks were blotched with jade-green lichen 
and where had hung the splendid canopy of 
leaves, vermilion, madder-red, chrome-yel- 
low, scarlet, gold-ochre and cinnamon, there 
was only a lattice of spiny branches that 
gnashed and rasped in the wind. The 
painted leaves lay under the trees in a mag- 
nificent mosaic. Towards noon when the 
sun was pouring soft radiance into the 
woods, the grille of bare branches threw 
shadow-etching upon the leaf-upholstered 
ground. 

From noon until the ruby sun swung low 
in the west we followed the trail through 
the dusky aisles of an ancient forest of 
hemlock and spruce. The breeze poured 
through the gloomy woods, chanting a 
wind-hymn soft and deep, like the plangent 
intoning of a great organ. The heavy 
branches dipped and nodded in the dimness, 
and when we came to the log camp of old 
man Boshkung, on the eastern shore of the 
lake, the shouldering waves heaved against 
the long beaches. 

But the wind sank to sleep in the forest 
as the shadows stretched toward the east, 
and the roughness was smoothed from the 
lake. 

Boshkung’s canoe was a little birch-bark, 
so light that a man could carry her in one 
hand like a basket. We borrowed her. 

All the jack-light we had was a pad of 
birch-bark, long papery strips of bark, thin 
as membranes, filmy, almost transparent, 
wound tightly like a bolt of ribbon. This 
torch was impaled on the pointed end of a 
willow pole that projected upward over the 
high bow of the canoe like a bowsprit. 

The sky was clear; the night was dark; 
the gray shine that flooded down from the 
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stars was dim. There was only one prom- 
inent planet in the dome of heaven. Low 
down near the land-line where the deep 
violet-velvet sky and the dead-black pali- 
sade of the forest fallaciously appeared to 
meet flared a rosette of white flame, the 
great North Star. 

Paddling supplely, we crossed the lake 
diagonally from Boshkung’s shanty. The 
surface of the lake was like a sheet of gray 
satin powdered with the reflections of the 
stars. The canoe skimmed into the deep 
shadow of the shore-side trees. The redo- 
lence which the hemlock branches exhale in 
the cool of evening is a smell no _ healthy 
man can inhale without lust. Our hearts 
beat hot. 

There was no sound except the faint rasp 
of the water underneath the sliding canoe, 
and the tinkle of the tiny globules that 
dripped from the paddle blades. We did 
not dip the leaf-like blades again, but laid 
the paddles across the gunwale. The canoe 
drifted close to the shore. We had not long 
to wait there, listening intently. Presently 
there was a barely audible sound from the 
shore, the soft swishing sound of a large 
animal crowding between the heavy down- 
hanging hemlock branches. The deer were 
plentiful around Maung Lake. The animal 
paused a minute on the beach, then we 
heard a loud splashing as the high-stepping 
deer waded into the water. John, in the 
bow, raised himself from his knees, scraped 
a match on the gunwale, reached up, 
touched the torch with the match, and held 
up the white blanket he had been kneeling 
upon behind the torch with both hands. 
Billy, in the middle section, lifted his rifle 
and soft!y drew up the hammer. Instantly 
the torch flared up, bloody and _ ticking. 
Like crimson lacquer, the light spread over 
the water in front of the canoe. It beat 
upon the great hemlocks, and upon the bay- 
red buck that stood mesmerized, the lenses 
of his eyes tossing back the glare. Then 
the rifle-nozzle jetted flame and the rattle 
and smash of the smokeless ammunition 
filled the air. The deer reared, fell back- 


ward, and wallowing in the shallow water, 
died. 
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SoMEWHERE, hidden away in the vast, ir- 
regular quadrilateral of broken, tangled, sel- 
dom-traversed wilderness, bounded on the 
west by the Raquette River, on the south by 
Cold River, and on the north and east by 
imaginary lines connecting the rugged for- 
bidding summit of Mt. Seward with these 
streams, there is a veritable “lost lake.” No 
published map records its name or even its 
existence, and though it has been often sought 
and discussed by the local guides and woods- 
men for a quarter of a century, only the eyes 
of four mortal men, so far as | am able to 
learn, have ever looked upon its deep blue 
mirror waters or noted the contour of its dark, 
wild, densely forested shore. These are Jesse 
Corey, the noted guide and former proprietor 
of Rustic JI odge, on the Upper Saranac, who 
died some ‘ears ago at an advanced age, and 
who is said to have been the first person to 
visit the lake, or pond, some twenty-five years 
ago; old Harney, the hermit of Long Lake, 
who happened upon it about twenty years 
ago; Amos Robinson, of Long Lake, who 
saw the pond once sixteen to. eighteen 
years ago; and his brother, Charles Robin- 
son, of the same place, who is the last man 
to have beheld the mystifying body of water. 
He reached it by the merest accident, a de- 
cade and a half ago. Fifteen long years have 
passed since then, and fifteen hunters’ moons 
have shimmered in the crystal waters of this 
remote mountain gem, but no hunter's or 
trapper’s camp fire has gleamed on its secluded 
shore, nor have the sands of its little beaches 
received the impress of a human foot. In 
every sense of the word it has been lost to 
man; even the memory of it has become dir 
and indistinct to the three living persons who 
have seen it. 

Each of the woodsmen—Corey, Harney, ana 
the Robinsons—came upon the little lake by 
that strange chance which seems to be the 
portion of those who are incessantly traveling 
hither and thither through the forest; who 
follow no track or trail, but strike deeply, for 





the mere love of exploration, into the woods 
confident that their compasses and woodcraft 
will not fail to bring them out when they de- 
sire to reverse their steps. At the time when 
each actually struck this pond, he was either 
putting owt hounds or hunting lost dogs, for 
it was in the days of the old-time deer hunts, 
before the purcuit of deer with dogs in the 
Adirondacks was by law abolished; and | 
have been told that on those particular days 
the four men had penetrated far beyond the 
zone of forest land with which they were 
acquainted, and were, at the time they stum- 
bled upon the little shut-in lakelet, to all in- 
tents and purposes as “lost” as has been the 
object of their discovery ever since. At least 
a dozen times during the last dozen years the 
Robinsons kave attempted to rediscover the 
pond; but their efforts have thus far been 
fruitless, except to increase local popular in- 
terest in the lake, which, though unseen for so 
many years, has come to have a real, actual, 
distinct identity among the woodmen of the 
surrounding country as Robinson's Lost Pond. 

The pond is described by those who have 
seen it as an unusually beautiful sheet of water, 
a scant three-quarters of a mile in length, 
with a steep ledge rising abruptly some two 
hundred feet at one side and a small marsh 
reaching back from the southern end. A large 
rock rising prominently out of the water near 
a shore of large, heavy growth balsam trees 
was observed by each of the “discoverers,” and 
proves beyond doubt that all had visited the 
same sheet. 

Strange though it may seem that so large 
a body of water should have remained prac- 
tically undiscovered here in the great Empire 
State for so many generations, and that even 
to this day there is a lake or pond within our 
boundaries the exact location of which no man 
knows, there are reasons which have made 
this possible. ‘The quadrilateral of land with 
the above-described boundaries, containing over 
twenty square miles, in which the pond is 
somewhere located, is one of the wildest and 
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least known portions of the Adirondacks. No 
navigable streams traverse it—none even up 
which a shallow hunter's boat could be pushed 
—and its topography is so broken and in places 
so nearly impassable that there are long periods 
of years during which certain portions of the 
tract are seldom if ever visited. It is in this 
remote corner of the State that the panther 
has held his own even into the twentieth cen- 
tury and where, as I recorded in the December 
FieELD AND STREAM, a timber wolf was 
and shot at last fall. The northern portion of 
this tract, lying along the slopes of Mt. Seward, 
is practically, to this day, a terra incognita; an 
unexplored wilderness, where the lumberman’s 
axe has not yet reached nor is even the blazed 
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John King, the celebrated Adirondack guide 
and woodsman, whose likeness appeared in the 
July issue of FireLp AND STREAM, has gone to 
his last reckoning. On the morning of Feb- 
ruary 12 he was found dead in his lonely 
cabin on the icy shore of Big Trout Pond, in 
the heart of the wilderness, where for sev- 
eral years he had lived in solitary communion 
with the forest, being employed as game-keeper 
on the vast preserve of Mr. A. A. Low. It 
customary for him to come out to the 
nearest settlement—a few straggling buildings 
at Horseshoe Pond, four miles distant—once 
in every three or four weeks, for supplies. 
The last time he had been seen alive was on 
January 7, when he left Horseshoe for his 


was 
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line of the trapper found. 

As many of my readers know, there are 
hundreds of small lakelets, beaver ponds and 
marsh holes, varying in dimensions from 
twenty rods in length to nearly a half mile, 
which do not appear on any public map, the 
existence of which are known to but few. But 
that a lake, or pond, nearly three-quarters of a 
mile long, should remain absolutely unlocated 
at this late date is, indeed, a curious fact. 

Some day, in the not distant future, I hope 
to seek out this “Lost Lake of the Seward 
country.” which those who have seen it de- 
scribed as exquisitely beautiful, and when I 
have found it—if I should be so fortunate—I 
shall, of course, secure a photograph for re 
production in this department. 
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cabin, loaded with provisions. Not having 
appeared for five weeks, men were sent to see 
what was the matter, and found him dead. 

The circumstances surrounding his death are, 
at the time of this writing, still a mystery, and 
are being investigated by the coroner. Bruises 
were found upen his face and body, and first 
reports had it that he was murdered, but I 
am inclined to doubt this, as the old man had 
not an enemy in the world. Unfortunately, he 
was addicted to liquor, and it is quite possi- 
ble that the wounds were self-inflicted while in 
a delirious state, and that partly from these 
and partly from the intense cold was his death 
brought about. 

King’s history was a picturesque one. Al- 
most continually during his long life—he must 
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have been close upon eighty when he died—he 
lived in the woods, and I have heard it de- 
clared by guides who knew him well that he 
was the greatest woodsman of them all. He 
enlisted in the army during the Civil War, but 
for some reason—surely not cowardice, for no 
one ever knew John King to flinch when dan- 
ger was at hand—deserted, and, escaping to 
the Adirondacks, took to the deep forests, 
where for several years he lived a secluded life 
in the labyrinth of ponds and forest northwest 


back to Canada with marks upon them that 
would last until the grave. 

King’s funeral, at Saranac Lake, was at- 
tended by some fifty guides and woodsmen, 
who were among his lifelong friends. 

The last time I was in that village, some 
weeks before his death, I overheard one of a 
group of well-known woodsmen who were 
conversing about the feats in woodcraft*‘of this 
remarkable man, say: 

“Some day John King will be found dead in 





AN OLD-TIME DEER-HUNTING SCENE IN THE ADIRONDACKS. THE CENTRAL FIGURE 
IS JOHN KING, THE FAMOUS GUIDE AND WOODSMAN, WHO WAS FOUND DEAD 
IN HIS LONELY CABIN AT BIG TROUT POND ON FEB. 12, 1902 


of the Upper Saranac, eking out an existence 
by hunting and fishing, as well as by trapping 
the various fur-bearing animals which in those 
days abounded in that region. During his long 
and varied career he traveled far and wide 
through the wilderness, hunting and killing 
every species of wild animal the region con- 
tained. I have heard it said that once, when 
five burly Indians who had come down from 
the north attempted to intimidate him, in the 
depths of the forest, he sent all five of them 


his camp on Big Trout Pond.” 

And I wondered to myself if his prediction 
would be fulfilled. 

~ * + 

I am informed that during the winter of 
1872-73, Mr. Augustus Syphert, a well-known 
guide of the southern Adirondacks, then a 
young man of Boonville, a village on the west- 
verge of the Wilderness, killed five panthers 
in the Fulton chain region. Mr. Syphert killed 
each with a single shot from his old-style rifle. 
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He also assisted in the hunting down and 
killing of three other panthers, making in all 
eight in one winter, which record has seldom 
been equaled in the Adirondacks since the 
days of Vat Foster. 


* * * 


In December, 1899, John Benham, an Adi- 
rondack guide, found a pair of moose antlers 
attached to a portion of the skull, near the 
northern shore of Lower Saranac Lake. The 
antlers are not in bad condition, though they 
must have lain where they were found for 
thirty years at least. The moose was likely 
killed by Indians, as it is very improbable 
that a white hunter would have discarded the 
antlers, which even fifty or sixty years ago 
were a rarity in the Adirondacks. It is nog 
believed that the moose died naturally, where 
the antlers were found, as there were no other 
bones near the antlers; and besides, the por- 
tion of the skull attached shows marks indi- 
cating that it had been cut by an axe or hatchet. 
Indians are known to split open the skulls of 
moose, deer, and other animals to obtain the 
brains for tanning purposes. 

Although it is generally understood that 
moose left the Saranac section before they be- 
came extinct in some other portions of the 
Wilderness, it is just possible that this is the 
veritable “last moose” of the Adirondacks. 

The antlers in question were displayed in the 
Adirondack exhibit at the New York Sports- 
man’s Show two years ago, attracting consid- 
erable attention. Mr. Benham has since very 
kindly presented them to me, and I will be 
pleased to show them to any of my readers 
who may be interested. 


ck * * 
The shockingly long lists of accidental 
deaths occurring from bullets intended for 


deer and other game which have occurred in 
various parts of the country during the past 
three or four open seasons—some of them in 
the Adirondacks—have, not without reason, 
caused much indignation among sportsmen in 
general, and some efforts have been made to 
secure the enactment of laws making the acci- 
dental killing of a hufnan being, while hunting 
in the woods, manslaughter, punishable ac- 
cordingly. 

While | cannot agree that such extreme steps 
are necessary or advisable at the present time, 
I do believe that something should be done 
at once to decrease the number of deaths from 
these causes; and would suggest the following: 

Pass a law forbidding a hunter to discharge 
his firearm at any living object which is not 
in full view, and of the nature of which he is 
not absolutely certain. Make the violation of 
this law criminal negligence, punishable by im- 
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term of 

This course, I think, would put an end to, 
or at least greatly reduce, the number of la- 
mentable accidents which have been of so fre- 
quent occurrence of late. 


prisonment for a_ suitable years, 


* * * 


“Hank” Stevenson, of Wilmington, N. Y.,, 
about ten miles from Lake Placid, caught seven 
bears in his traps in 1900. If any other Adi- 
rondack trapper has beaten this record in re- 
cent years I should like to hear of it. Steven- 
son is an old-time hunter and trapper and has 
caught about every variety of fur-bearers in 
the North Woods, but his “spec-i-al-ity” is 


bears, and he seldom fails to get from one 
to a half-dozen every season. 
* Ok * 


At the recent meeting of the Adirondack 
Guides’ Association, held in Saranac Lake, 
the following very efficient officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Honorary President, 
Dr. Frank E. Kendall; President, Peter A. 
Solomon; Secretary, Warren J. Slater; Treas- 
urer, B. R. Moody; Vice-President—Geo. Gar- 
wood, Saranac Lake; Ed. Dustin, Paul 
Smith's; E. J. Denmark, Blue Mt. Lake; Cas- 
ius Lamoy, Lake Placid; Lucian Trim, Du- 
ane; E. J. Chase, Newcomb; Jos. Cross, Long 
Lake; Geo. Derby, Saranac Inn. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The Adirondack Guides’ Associa- 
tion was organized by representative guides 
in various portions of the North Woods of 
New York State for the better protection of 
our fish, game and forests; and 

Whereas, It is plainly evident that the pres- 
ent State game protectors are insufficient both 
in number and qualifications for the exercise 
of their important duties, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense and opinion of 
this association and meeting that the State 
should engage the services, as game and forest 
protectors, of more and better men. 

Whereas, The Governor of this State has 
recommended to the Legislature the passage 
of a bill amending the State Constitution so as 
to permit the lumbering of the State land; and 

Whereas, Such an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, at this time, would, in our judgment, 
lay the State Forest Preserve open to destruc- 
tion, spoliation and private speculation, result- 
ing eventually in the destruction by fire and 
axe of that most precious heritage—our public 
forest; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Adirondack Guides’ As- 
sociation is unalterably opposed to any scheme 
or amendment of the constitution looking 
toward the lumbering of said lands or theif 
apportionment among private parties. 

HARRY V. RADFORD 
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LET’S GO. (Part IT) 


By E. P. JAQUES 


Let none suppose that on reaching the sea- 
marsh they can commence firing anywhere into 
space and kill a duck at every shot. To be 
sure, millions of ducks bank up against the 
Gulf of Mexico and spend the winter there, but 
those ducks learned the alphabet before they 
left Canada. In Michigan and all border 
States they could spell words of three letters. 
lilinois and Indiana taught them to figure, 
and by the time they reach the Gulf they are 
fairly well educated. 

Making rules that bring the poorest player 
out the winner of most of the games don’t 
work well in wild-fowl shooting, and whoever 
expects to succeed in this day and age must 
expect to use his head as well as endure some 
of the healthful exercise he is supposed to be 
seeking. The great majority who come south 
expect to dawdle around near the hotels or 
towns and shoot their ducks from the top rail 
of near-by fences, or from the deck of some 
passenger steamer. But the wild-fowl that 
have passed through the graded schools of the 
United States and Canada are not gathered 
in that way. 

I had been three weeks at the “Let’s Go” 
Club before I made any decided effort to 
shoot any ducks. I had been loafing about 
shooting a few jacksnipe on occasion and tak- 
ing notes. The ducks were working back and 
forth between the sea-marsh on the south and 
the rice fields on the north. The only way to 
get them was to stop them with decoy and call 
as they passed back and forth, as they spent 
the nights in the rice fields and the days in 
the marsh. As the water in the marsh was too 
shallow for boating and the mud too deep for 
wading, it was impossible to follow them far. 
Selecting small ponds as near the edge of 
the marsh as possible, the shooters would set 
out decoys and with calls attract the attention 
of the ducks to them. All the likely pools 
within reach were occupied, and many shoot- 
ers crowded out for want of space. 








When I first arrived at the groufid, and 
aside from having no decoys or call, I rather 
scoffed at such a treacherous mode of hunting 
ducks, as my way had always been to get 
them without artificial aids. I was assured 
that it was impossible to get ducks without 
decoy and call, but determined to try. I noted 
one day where the margin of the marsh made 
a sharp curve, leaving a tongue of high land 
extending far out, with a wide flat, where the 
ducks were working on either side. By going 
a few hundred yards into the marsh from the 
end of this tongue, I could get on the pass 
where the scattering birds flew back and forth 
from the two larger bodies. After watching 
the way the birds were working for a time, 
I resolved to be there at daylight the next 
morning. 

The club rules permit of shooting only in 
the forenoon; the first gun begins after broad 
day and the last is supposed to be still at 
twelve. Of necessity the shooters have to go 
to the blind in “the darkest hour just before 
the dawn.” On foggy mornings this is often 
quite difficult where the blinds are isolated, and 
many a tale of woe is told by some luckless 
shooter who lost his way and wandered about 
in the marsh until too late for the morning's 
shoot. 

I located my course by a tree across the river 
the evening before, and in the morning I lo- 
cated a star by the tree to guide me across 
two miles of featureless prairie. It was im- 
posing, the start in the gloom of the morning 
with six or eight canoes abreast, but my 
course led away from the rest, and they soon 
disappeared across the water like spirits in 
the darkness. Half a mile by canoe and I 
land for a two-mile walk over the upland to 
the marsh again. It was splendid, that walk 
through pitchy blackness, with nothing but 
the stars to guide, with the soothing breath 
of morning. I was engaged on some stately 
castles of air, when I was startled by a cow 
jumping from the tall grass near me, and 
running a short distance and then turning 
and coming back toward me. 
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I had heard much of the danger of being 
caught on foot by wild Texas cattle, and 
slipped a couple of shells into my gun, bow- 
wowing like a dog as I did so. The cow 
stood her ground, however, but a pitiful little 
“ma” from her told the tale of maternity and 
I knew there was a calf concealed somewhere 
near in the long grass. I knew, too, from 
the tone of her voice that she was a domestic 
and spoke to her in the language of the Chris- 
tian, and a great sigh of relief went up from 
both sides of the argument. Had she been of 
the Texas blood she would have charged me 
or ran away, according as she was courageous 
or cowardly; but I doubt if the most cour- 
ageous would have faced the stream of fire 
and roar of my first barrel, and none could 
have withstood the deadly second spouting its 
jet of lead in its skull at close range. But tke 
Christian spirit, which makes peace if it can 
and fights only when it must, had saved trou- 
ble, and I passed on, leaving the new-found 
friend of mutual fear in peace. 

Daylight found me at the margin on the 
extreme point of high ground. Already the 
whistle of wings told me that the wild-fowl 
were a-wing, and I started into the marsh in 
search of a suitable blind. Two hundred yards 
out a bunch of cut grass offered concealment 
from the passing flocks, and I headed for it, 
but I was destined never to reach it. A flock 
of mallards passing overhead tempted me to 
shoot, and I dropped one in a pool of water 
close at hand. That duck lay in the pool and 
acted as decoy until my morning shoot was 
over. At the report of my gun there was a 
great roar of wings, and from that time on 
the upper air was printed, punctuated and 
dotted with careening flocks of mallards. Until 
I left the marsh there were ducks in range of 
my gun at nearly all times. 

The birds had been sulking in the cut grass 
for several days, and to-day they made up by 
by having a grand fly around and kept it up 
all forenoon. 

Years ago, when I was younger, I used a 
ten-gauge gun with five drams of powder and 
one and a fourth ounce of shot. This is a pow- 
erful load and reaches far, but with great faith 
in one’s gun and load one is apt to stretch 
the range, and many escaping, wounded birds 
is the result. As I got older the shock of the 
ten-gauge became too much for me and I took 
to the twelve-gauge and lighter loads, until 
two and a half drams of powder and seven- 
eighths ounce of shot is my load for snipe. 
To-day I had only snipe loads, with number 
seven shot. I had no confidence in the reach 
ing power of this load and took only the safe 
shots, with the result of fifteen mallards killed 
at the first fifteen shots, and I gathered them 
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all. With a heavier load and more confidence 
I should have taken longer chances, more 
than likely with the result of several escaping, 
wounded birds; as it was, the only bird I shot 
and lost was a goose. A flock came in close, 
and lining up two, I dropped them with the 
first barrel, and with the second brought down 
another which slanted away some distance. 
Passing the two, I gathered the one farthest 
away, and coming back, picked up one of the 
two, when the other staggered to its feet; | 
made a dash at it, when it arose, and, I being 
unprepared for the move, flew away. 

I did not shoot at one-tenth of the offers I 
had, but stayed two hours and watched the 
birds. After I had laid down my gun to gather 
up the birds I had killed, a flock of mallards 
came in and lit down among the dead birds in 
the pool within twenty yards of me. As long 
as I was in sight of the marsh they were still 
flying. The man who can catch the ducks in a 
stew like this, and catch them right, once in a 
season, can consider himself lucky. The stew 
usually occurs during or just before a storm; 
but to-day there was only a pleasant south 
wind blowing. 

I have often heard of men priding themselves 
on not wanting to kill all the birds they shot 
at; such a man doesn’t understand much. | 
want to come as near as possible to killing all 
the birds I shoot at. If I get fifteen birds 
at fifteen shots I congratulate myself on not 
having let any wounded bird escape to die. 
The man who gets fifteen birds at one hundred 
and fifty shots can count himself as destroying 
twenty-five or fifty birds to no purpose. If | 
don’t want the birds I don’t shoot at them. 

The talk at the table during dinner is always 
more or less interesting. At dinner to-day | 
spoke of my adventure with the goose, when 
one of the party remarked that it was hard 
luck. 

“Hard luck,” said the fat man bristling; 
“that ain't a starter to the hard luck I had to- 
day. I lost the trail to start with, and after 
blundering ‘round in the marsh a couple of 
hours in the dark gave up finding the blind 
and blinded up in a nice bunch of roses with 
a good pool close at hand. I had a couple of 
canvas decoys in the tail of my coat and set 
these out. I was in the middle of the greatest 
tight of ducks I ever saw and my call worked 
fine; but any kind of a call would have done. 
I could have stopped them with a hand-saw. 
I was in great form and chopped them down 
like topping cane with a corn knife; had fif- 
teen down in five minutes, and then one fell 
just outside of my blind within reach of my 
hand. T left it lie, and was just turning to 
another flock that was coming in with wings 
bowed, when IT saw it raise and stand up. I 
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WHEN, WHERE, 
thought I could reach out and draw it in with- 
out being seen. I made a grab for it and it 
rose and flew. ‘That made me hot and | gave 
it the right regardless of the flock that was 
coming in, but only got a few feathers. The 
left brought the same result, and the last | 
saw of it it was still going. By the time | was 
loaded one of the dead ducks | had been using 
for a decoy spit out the stick I had stuck in 
his mouth to hold up his head and started to 
fly. I prompted it with two loads of sevens, 
and in one minute it was out of sight across 
the marsh. Before | could get shells in two 
more had gone. Seeing | was in for it I 
grabbed a club and went after the rest, and by 
the time I had three tamed so | could handle 
them the rest had all flown away. Thinking to 
save the three, | had started to tie them up 
by the neck, when I heard a rustling behind 
me, and looking ‘round, I'll be blanked if 
there didn't go those two canvas decoys sailing 
away over the cut grass, h—1 bent for election. 

“That is what a man gets for letting himself 
be talked into using number seven shot where 
he ought to use twos. With twos | would have 
got every bird!” And the fat man believed it, 
too, notwithstanding all the successful shoot 
ers at the club used sevens or eights. 

A load of eights will kill a duck every time 
as far as one ought to shoot at them with 
anything. It is wonderful, though, the differ- 
ence in luck, one day with another. Some 
days one will kill every bird neatly and cleanly, 
and the next it seems impossible to make a 
clean kill. This causes many hard-luck stories 
to be interposed with the successful man’s 
“You ought to see me knock them.” 

he sea-marsh is almoSt, or quite, as bad as 
the great forest of the north for one to get 
lost in. Every locality has its record of men 
lost and perishing in the marsh, and every 
season adds something to the record. ‘The 
marsh is of vast expanse, and it is hard to 
judge of distances; a grove that looks only a 
short distance may be miles away. ‘There are 
great jungles of cut grass with blades that 
cut like a knife. From small clumps to patches 
covering thousands of acres, the cut grass is 
over all the marsh. ‘Tangled in one of the 
large patches, one cannot tell where he is go- 
ing, and is hable never to come out. 

Last year near here a market hunter got 
lost and perished in the marsh. He started 
across the marsh with a boat-load of ducks, 
when storm and fog overtook him. It was 
two months before his body was found. A 
bundle of ducks thrown out to lighten his 
boat was the first clue to his whereabouts 
Later a second bundle was found Then his 
boat was found, but so dense was the tangle of 
cut grass that it was two days before the 
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body was found, within two hundred yards of 
the boat: 

In a fog it is impossible for any one to keep 
a straight course without compass or land- 
mark. One will turn round in spite of all he 
can do. 

Much market hunting is done in the marsh 
and much evil is done, most of which occurs 
to the hunter. The population is far too great 
and the game section far too small to make it 
pay. Many young men and boys are started 
on the road to trampdom by beginning as mar- 
ket hunters. Indeed, by the stories of the 
game dealers, who make the money, and by 
hunters who would boast of their achievements, 
they spend their summer's wages for an outfit 
and then trouble begins. By mid-winter their 
outfits are for sale; some go back to farms or 
shop, wiser for their one experience; others 
drift into trampdom and thieving. 

Some men there are who go for a winter 
time and sell their game because it is the best 
use that can be made of it. Some of them 
have spent several seasons during their lives 
in this way, but more get only one or two 
seasons. Such men are doing what is natural 
for one who loves shooting, but it would be a 
great blessing to the majority of market hun- 
ters if the market for wild game were closed 
forever. 

My next will be mallard shooting with de- 
coy and call. 


A FOX HUNT IN OLD VIRGINIA 


South Side, Virginia, the section lying be- 
tween tide-water and the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, has long been noted for being the home 
of the fox, deer and quail; and since the war 
between the States many large old farms, com 
prising thousands of acres, have been allowed 
to practically grow up in thick pine and broom 
sedge, on account of lack of labor and capital 
to cultivate them; and where what was once 
verdant fields of tobacco and corn, now game 
of all kinds indigenous to this section hold 
comparatively undisturbed sway—at any rate 
more so than when the owner had hundreds 
of darkeys to make the crop, and he had all 
the time he wanted to follow the hounds as 
they chased the deer and fox over the gently 
rolling hills and dales; and while many, on 
account of stern necessity, have had to take 
hold and guide the plow that the sable hands of 
“Cuffie” once did, and fox, deer and hunting 
of most all sorts has become a thing of the 
past, vet a few of the sons of the noble old 
ancestry still cling to, and sometimes indulge 
in, the sports of their fathers, untrammeled by 
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the modern wire fence and the words “posted” 
on all sides. 

While reading some of the many interesting 
letters and experiences of hunters, it occurred 
to me that a word from this section would be 
acceptable. But I set out to tell about a fox 
hunt, and will stop beating the bushes at once 
and proceed to get up the game. 

It was a cool, frosty morning in February 
when five or six of us met by appointment a 
few miles from my farm. We were to meet 
at about daybreak, and as we gradually ap- 
proached the meeting place, we could hear each 
other’s horns as they would blow off some 
dog which had struck a night trail of fox, or 
deer; for mind you, it is hard to keep a pack 
together and prevent them from breaking off 
on the many tracks which one is likely to 
cross in traveling a few miles around hefe in 
the early morning. Already one of the fa- 
mous old fox dogs who under no circumstances 
would cry anything but a fox track, was heard 
to open a short way off. We at once “harked” 
the pack, then consisting of about twenty-five 
dogs, to the “old regular,” and in a few 
moments the country around for miles re- 
sounded with the cry. Every dog, old and 
young, seemed to be giving all the voice which 
his lungs would afford. 

After running about a mile the fox rose from 
his bed in some tall broom sedge. The fastest 
dogs of the pack soon left the old dogs and 
pups about a mile until they came to a burnt 
field which they could not trail on. As soon 
as we reached them we carried the dogs right 
through; but even that little break was suf- 
ficient to give the fox a start, and he took a 
straight shoot for the river, about three miles 
off. My friend Neblett and I kept close behind 
the pack, but when we reached the river bank 
we found it quite swollen, and only a few of 
the dogs had crossed by swimming; the rest 
went howling up and down the bank. 

“Now, William, What must we do?” 
Neblett. 

“Your horse is the tallest; if you will lead I 
will follow,” I replied. 

So we plunged in and swam our horses over. 
We had gone a short distance when we heard 
the dogs coming back in full cry. They doubled 
around in a piece of woods and stopped. We 
went to them and found they were barking at 
the small end of a large log. 

“Now, William, you see it is like I have 
been telling you fellows,” cried Neblett. “I 
have five of the best dogs in the State; here 
they are, all five of mine, and only one of any- 
body else’s. Out of twenty-five started, all 
left on the other side of the river but my five 
and one of Brother William’s. Now I want 
you to bear witness to this—they will think I 
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am lying if I tell them that five of mine was at 
the catching and only one of anyone else's.” 
Whereupon he commenced petting each dog 
and blowing his horn. 

“Before you make such a fuss let’s see what 
we have here,” I remarked. So I took a look 
in the log, and lo! there sat a little ‘possum 
about as big as my fist. There he sat 
grinned, and nothing more. 

“Come here; look in there.” He stooped 
and looked. About that time one of his dogs 
poked his nose in the hole. Neblett gave him 
a kick which sent him howling away. 

“I mean to put every one of them dogs’ 
heads under the fence just as soon as I get 
back home,” he said, turning to me with wrath. 
“T won’t own a dog that will run off of a hot 
fox track and tree a blamed little ‘possum.” 

I noticed about that time an old dog lying at 
the other end of the log, and every now and 
then he yelped so I stepped around and peeped 
in that end, and there sat Mr. Fox, a great big 
fine fellow. So we got a bag and held it at 
the end of the log and ran a pole in at the 
other, and out jumped the fox in the bag, and 
we tied him up and carried him home alive. 

The next morning we had another chase, 
but the dogs soon ran over him. 
stiff from the previous day’s run. 

We have had some fine fellows down here 
from New York and other sections this season, 
whose society I have greatly enjoyed. All 
such gentlemen meet with a hearty reception by 
our people, and they seemed to enjoy their 
trip. Wm. M. BAGLEy. 

Bagley Farm, Luxemburg Co., Va. 
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WITH THE TARPON 


It has been a number of years since I caught 
a tarpon, but the negatives that I had of fish 
taken years ago were ruined by getting wet, so 
I thought I would catch at least one more and 
at the same time try Pass fishing, never hav- 
ing taken a tarpon excepting by still fishing. 

I wrote to Eddie Kitchell, of Punta Rassa, to 
let me know when he could take me to Captiva 
Pass, and received reply that he would be at 
liberty on the 22d of June. June 22, 1901, 
found me at six that morning on the “Caloosa,” 
bound for Punta Rassa, and two hours later 
Kitchell met me at the dock with his sloop 
“Cora.” After a few minutes’ chat with genial 
Geo. R. Shultz we loaded our bedding, pro- 
visions, rods and generalities, and with a fair 
wind headed for Captiva, thirty miles to the 
northward. We had a fine run, the wind being 
fresh, and at half past eleven anchored off tie 
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Spanish ranch. 1 poled the skiff while Ed. 
stood in the bow with cast net in hand, waiting 
and watching for a mullet. The tide was flood- 
ing, but the mullet were scattering and hard 
to get. Finally Kitchell caught two, and, being 
anxious to try the flood tide, we pulled into 
the Pass. We could see the tarpon in schools 
blowing and rolling, and soon had a bait on, 
and with thirty-six thread lines slowly pulled 
against the tide toward the blue Gulf of Mex- 
ico. We had hardly gotten in the channel 
when I had a strike and thought it was a 
shark. I fought the beast until we got to the 
beach, when I learned I had a jewfish. We 
tnally landed him, and Kitchell, who catches 
and sees them caught every season, estimated 
its weight at two hundred and fifty pounds. 

After beaching the jew we again pulled into 
the channel, Kitchell pulling the boat, having 
his rod where he could catch it when a fish 
struck the bait. I sat in a chair on the stroke 
seat with my face toward the stern. The fish 
were rolling and blowing in every direction, 
and at times twenty would be in sight at once. 
I heard a noise behind me, and turning, saw 
Kitchell making frantic antics as he drove the 
steel into a fish. I reeled in, and, letting the 
boat drift, watched the fight. The fish was out 
of the water again and again, then sulking 
deep in the rapid water of the Pass. Finally 
Kitchell brought him to gaff and landed him 
in the boat—a shining mass of burnished sil- 
ver five feet three inches in length. 

It was not long before I had a strike and 
a beauty took the air and—spit out the hook. 
Again one struck and I hooked my fish. As 
it came out of the water I saw it was a good 
one and that I had business on hand. The 
fish made jump after jump with vicious shakes, 
but the hook held, and, taking a savage run, he 
made for the Gulf, while I vainly thumbed 
the leather brake, attempting to check the 
rush. The fish carried us beyond the pass, 
but as it was getting weaker, and after each 
rush, I reeled in more and more line, until I 
had regained nearly the one hundred and fifty 
yards or more he had taken off the spool. 
Kitchell worked the boat to the beach, and 
after a few more rushes the fish gave up, and 
bringing him into shoal water Kitchell gaffed 
and landed him on the beach. He was a beau- 
tiful fish, six feet four inches. 

I was about tired out, and suggested to Ed. 
that we go to the sloop and get some dinner, 
but Ed. wanted to see me double up and howl, 
as he expressed it, so we again pulled into the 
channel. Hardly had we reached the edge of 
the channel when Kitchell had a strike, and 
after fighting the fish for possibly ten minutes 
the rod broke just above the reel seat and 
the fish broke loose. The tide was nearly full 
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and the fish were not seen as when we first 
arrived, but after a little | hooked another and 
the fight was on again. I became so played out 
that | had to yell to Ed. to take my rod. 
Ed. is a small mass of bone and steel springs. 
He soon bested the fish and | took the oars 
and beached the boat, when, taking the rod 
from Kitchell, he waded in and gaffed the fish. 
This fish measured exactly the same in length 
as the first one I caught—six feet four inches— 
but was a heavier fish, though we had no 
means of weighing them. 

We drifted slowly at flood and soon had a 
red grouper weighing perhaps five pounds. 
We cleaned it, and at the sloop Ed. soon had 
it in edible shape, and the way I ate would 
have been a sight for a dyspeptic. After a 
dinner that I will often think of, we began to 
arrange for the night, for although the sun 
was an hour high, the mosquitoes were begin- 
ning to hum. We anchored off shore to avoid 
them as much as possible. After making down 
our beds we spread the mosquito bar and then 
rigged the tent from the boom. Soon after 
dark a heavy shower came up, and after talk- 
ing the day's fishing over we turned in and 
I never once woke till daylight was fast ap- 
proaching. 

After breakfast we again cast for bait and 
fished for a couple of hours. I caught one 
more tarpon, measuring six feet six inches. 
Then we caught three large channel bass and 
set sail for Punta Rassa. The wind died out 
and gave us barely headway, with rain and 
squalls to vary the thing. At nine o'clock we 
anchored at Fisherman’s Key, and the next 
morning took the steamer for Fort Myers. 

The average tarpon angler comes too early 
in the season to catch many fish. If one wants 
to be sure of a tarpon or a dozen if he likes, 
if he will go to Punta Rassa from the first of 
June to the twentieth he will have no difficulty 
in getting fish. 

Eddie Kitchell can be depended upon thor- 
oughly. Has good boats and is very reason- 
able in his charges. Water F. MICKLE 

Ft. Myers, Florida 


MICHIGAN NOTES 


To those who do not like ice fishing I would 
say: “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” For 
myself, I lay down my rod in the fall, when | 
take up my gun, and then lay both away 
till the spring trout is ripe. But then | am 
a cold-blooded batrachian, anyhow, and some 
men can find glorious sport even in ice-fishing. 

On the mill-pond at Portland in January a 
large number of red-fins were speared through 
the ice. The mode of procedure was quite 
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novel. Holes were cut in a line across the 
pond and spearsmen stationed themselves with 
blanket coverings shutting out the light, while 
a man with a horse attached to a spring-tooth 
drag was sent up the pond quite a distance and 
began coming slowly back, zigzagging across 
the ice with the drag set to make as much 
noise as possible. When the movements of 
the blanketed men showed him that the school 
had arrived at the holes the horse was driven 
back and forth from shore to shore, to hold 
the school from going back up stream as long 
as possible. Some large fish were speared, 
ranging from four to sixteen pounds. I did 
not hear of any bass being speared at this 
place, as it is the State game warden’s home. 
But a great deal of miscellaneous spearing is 
being done through the ice on some lakes 
the State. 

A good many speckled bass were caught 
with hook and line and minnow bait below the 
electric light dam at Portland. 

Jordan Lake, at Lake Odessa, is dotted with 
fish houses, about thirty being in one cluster 
at the east of the lake early in January. The 
holes were cut where the water was six to 
ten feet deep and a quantity of white corn 
was thrown in to make a white patch on the 
bottom against which the fish could be seen, 
as the water, so fishermen told me, was unusu- 
ally cloudy. The spearing was done with very 
fine-tined spears, the marks on some fish being 
hardly discernible, and I am sorry to say 
there was considerable carelessness as to spe- 
cies speared. 

Some fishermen on the same lake were hav- 
ing something like real sport. They had cut 
holes in a bay where the water was about fifty 
feet deep and frequented by calico bass of one 
to one and one-half pounds. Each man used 
only one line and hook, baited with a live 
minnow, and on getting a bite threw the line 
over his shoulder and started on a run, and in 
a moment up popped the fis: out of the hole 
onto the ice. I should have said that 
each man when he got a bite yelled like an 
Indian, and the crowd, when the fish came up 
on the ice, whoop-pe-ed like a steam siren, 
and you can easily imagine the scene. There 
was a tingle of fun about it that nothing but 
a touch of rheumatism kept me from join- 
ing in. 

From the more northern lakes and ponds 
reports come of many large pike being tolled 
and speared. 

By the initiated a mess of blue-gills is ob- 
tainable at almost any lake if one can locate 
a moss bed; first going to the woods and get- 
ting a box of small white grubs always to be 
found under elm-bark, and using fine line and 
small hooks. 
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Perch and pike are beginning to bite min- 
nows freely, and some perch of one to two 
and one-half pounds have been caught from 
Kilpatrick Lake, in Barry County. 

From all sections ot the State come good 
reports of the wintering of game, and from 
the head game warden comes reports of a 
very small number of violations of the game 
laws. 

After all the protection of game is more a 
matter of education and right sentiment than 
of law, and what little violation there is now 
in winter is caused directly by the self-styled 
“epicure,” who demands his game in season 
and out, and who, through the cold storage 
dealer, tempts and bribes some few miserable, 
penniless men to supply his morbid appetite. 

Still, there is a feeling of pity, mixed with 
disgust, for this same “epicure” and his class; 
they proclaim, as from the house-tops, that 
they have not nor have they ever had, the true 
sporting instinct. And hence they sit at their 
clubs and eat the birds shot months ago, that 
have been lying frozen and in secret hiding 
places, and that require all the arts and condi- 
ments of a high-priced chef to give a taste to 
their poor, frozen-out flesh. If they only 
knew that an old and tender dish-rag served 
with the same high-flavored sauce and cooked 
by the same chef, would have the same gamy 
flavor. I pity them because they never have 
known and never will know how that same 
bird would taste if they had flushed him from 
the beech-scrub or thicket, after a long walk 
in the crisp November air and shot him, fair, 
as he whirred away toward the swamp, and 
then eaten him hot and juicy from the fire 
with only the sauce of a glorious appetite and 
a clear conscience. 

The remedy lies in decreasing the demand; 
the supply is natural, not artificial, and good 
literature and public sentiment will do much 
to further this end. 

AMPHIBIAN 





OREGON SPORT 


Having just returned from a trip to the 
Upper Burnt River country, I will endeavor 
to inform the readers of FreLp AND STREAM of 
the game conditions in that section at the 
present time. Being a warm place in winter, 
with but little snow, and sparsely settled, the 
game from all over the northeastern part of 
Oregon flocks to the Burnt River Mountains 
to winter. During my stay of a week I saw 
signs of several bands of deer, besides large 
numbers of grouse and ducks and geese. This 
country is also a rendezvous for all of the 
cougars, lynx and wildcats in this section. 
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Being a very rough, mountainous country, the 
wary “cat tribe” can always find a hole in 
some secluded place in the cliffs in which to 
make its den. 

During the winter months these animals 
feed on the deer, birds and stock that they 
can kill. In several places I saw deer tracks 
that had been closely followed by a cougar, and 
in two places I found the half-eaten remains 
of a deer that had no doubt been left by a 
well-filled cougar. 

During the more severe winters these ani- 
mals make their appearance in stock-pens and 
fields, often destroying calves, hogs and sheep. 
Many instances are recorded where cougars 
have shown wonderful boldness, even going 
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During the summer months it is almost im- 
possible to kill these animals, while deer and 
birds are slaughtered without mercy. At this 
rate the “cats” increase while the other game 
is rapidly decreasing, owing to the never-ceas- 
ing chase by both man and beast. 

J. S. Dyke 

Baker City, Oregon 


A TROUTING INCIDENT 


Editor Frecp AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir:—l send you a true description of 
my first trout caught last spring. 

lime, six A.M. April 15, 1901. Place, 


“TAKING THE FIRST RUSH.” FROM “THE SPECKLED BROOK TROUT,” BY LOUIS RHEAD 
Copyright, 1902, by Robert Howard Russell 


River Falls, Wisconsin. Law is off this morn- 


into barn-yards and killing calves and sheep, 
and in one instance a man on horseback was 
pursued several miles down a dark canyon by 
a hungry male cougar. 

Outside of the farmer's muzzle-loader and 
a cur dog, but little is done to exterminate 
these pests. If the sportsmen of this section 
would look more closely to the wiping out of 
such animals, they would no doubt be rewarded 
by an increase of game, besides the bounty 
that is offered. 

At two or three different times hunting par- 
ties have gone to that section from the city 
and have always met with success. Less than 
two months ago a bag of two cougars and 
three lynxes was the result of a day’s hunt by 
two men and their dogs. 


ing—going fishing. Everybody gone up the 
creek an hour ago. Yes, I will go down to 
the falls and be back at half past seven for 
breakfast. Well, I haven't time to go any- 
where else, so down I go, taking my Chubb 
fly rod and some number six fly hooks made 
by Miss C. J. Frost, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

On arriving at falls, find old gent there fish- 
ing with big cane pole and pickerel line and 
nook baited to kill. Chewing tobacco and 
swearing to keep his courage up. 

“Any luck?” 

“Naw, no fish here. Been here an hour; 
most froze, and not a nibble. 

“What in thunder are you going to do with 
that fool pole? If you get a bite you can’t land 
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anything with it. Say, Uncle, plenty of bait?” 

“Yaw.” 

“Give me a worm.” 

“A dozen if you want.” 

So putting a small shot on leader and half 
a worm on the fly, | make a cast after getting 
the line out fifty feet or so. On pulling it in 
the hook catches something and stops. 

“There, didn’t you know about that old snag 
there?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Well, there is.” 

Soon | notice the line is moving up stream, 
and I give a slight pull. I don’t have to in- 
quire about snags this time. Up and down 
for ten minutes—the sport is on. Not a sign 
of a fish, but there is a steady pull; then, with- 
in three feet of old gent’s line he comes te the 
top of the water and he sees him. 

‘By the great Horned Spoon! Wish he 
was on my pole, how quick I'd save him. Pull 
him out, quick, or you will lose him. Let me 
have that pole.” 

“No, thanks.” 

The tobacco juice is now running down the 
old man’s chin in streams and his eyes look 
like peeled onions. He sees my line and makes 
a dive to pull it in hand over hand. He slips 
and one leg and foot go into the cold water, 
but he misses the line. Then he crawls out, 
and taking off shoe wrings water from his 
stocking, giving orders at the same time. But 
the game is up, and as I reel him to the bank 
I reach down and with fingers through his 
gills take him out. Length nineteen and one- 
quarter inches; weight four pounds and one 
ounce—a speckled trout. It is the largest 
trout saved this season here, and as I march 
up the street with him I step higher than 
Dewey did at Manila Bay. 

“Luck, pure luck,” was the parting shot from 
Uncle. Dr. E. A. Tosy 

River Falls, Wisconsin 





HARBINGERS IN JERSEY 
By Epcar D. Price 


Pop put the notion into my head. I told 
him I was just busting with joy now that 
Spring was coming at last, and he said that if 
I saw any signs of Spring with two feet of 
snow on the ground, I had better write it out 
and send it to my favorite magazine, for the 
encouragement of the city folks; so here it 
is, sent to my friend, Mr. Burkhard, for the 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

That two feet of snow is the truth all right, 
for | made myself a pair of snowshoes out of 
a couple of shingles on purpose to go to town 
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to get the last number of Fre_p AND STREAM 
out of the post office. But the brooks are open, 
and in the middle of the day the sun dves its 
fine work and cuts the snow down, if it does 
snow more in the ight. 

Speaking of the brooks being open makes 
me think of the fun me and Pop have spear- 
ing suckers. We put on rubber wading boots, 
and take the wagon lantern and wade up the 
big brook to the swamp, nights, and spear 
basketfuls. ° Suckers run in the early Spring 

And then the maple sugar. We have five 
big sugar maples in our piece of woods, right 
on the edge, where the sun strikes them good 
and hot, and Pop and our farm hand, Jake, 
have tapped them, and they bring in the sap 
every day, and Ma boils it down. We are 
going to have a party when we “sugar off.” 
Sap runs in maple trees, by-the-by, only in 
the Spring. 

There are pluebirds about. I tell you, I 
felt good when I saw the first bluebird scoot 
by. Winter in northern New Jersey is good 
in its way, but it is too long drawn out, and 
bluebirds make a fellow take hope. Down in 
the swamp I saw a sight that will make the 
readers of the Fretp AND STREAM say I am 
drawing the long bow, but honest, there is 
skunk cabbage throwing out rich green leaves 
where the sun has partly melted the snow! 

Pop, for a grown man, is pretty blind. He 
had been admiring Ma’s flowers in the living 
room windows, that have all suddenly gone 
crazy and burst into elegant bloom, and | 
asked him didn’t he think there was 
thing doing out in the flower garden too. He 
said he hadn't seen anything, so 1 took him 
out and showed him the every 
whip and branch turned a rich green and look- 
ing fat and shiny. He just said, “Sho!” We 
have a big bunch of pussy willows on the table 
—I found them in a sheltered spot near a 
spring where the cows drink in the summer 
time. 

Speaking of pussy willows just naturally 
makes me think of frogs. In spite of two 
feet of snow lying around, I bet that in three 
weeks they'll be hollering by thousands in 
every wet spot. Funny, but frogs make me 
think of turtles, and I wonder if any of the 
readers of Fretp AND STREAM ever took a walk 
way in the woods in the Spring, and hunt- 
ing up a good wet spot in the low ground, dug 
for box turtles. It’s odd how the yellow spots 
on their shells match with the leaves lying 
around; if you weren't sure there were turtles 
there, you would walk away, thinking there 
were only leaves. 

I think I have made it pretty plain that 
Spring is coming. Pop says I am a “Near-to- 
the-ground” boy, because | Nature so, 
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and have such sharp eyes. I suppose that is 
why I also love Fretp ANp StrEAM, because 
every page just smacks of woods and hills and 
streams and people that love them the same 
as I do and write about them so well. 

What I have written out isn’t nearly all the 
things I could tell about Spring coming in our 
neighborhood, but as Pop says, I guess there’s 
enough to encourage the city folks. 


GAME PRESERVE ON LONG ISLAND 


Senator WiLtiAM H. McKinney, of the 
First District of the State of New York, Suf- 
folk and Richmond counties, will introduce a 
bill in the legislature providing for the pur- 
chase of 5,000 or 10,000 acres of wild and for- 
est land in the centre of Long Island, to be 
established as a park for the protection of the 
forest and wild game. Senator McKinney 
says: 

“It is the opinion of those who have studied 
the question that at the present rate of destruc- 
tion the wild deer in the Long Island woods 
will soon become extinct. The State ought to 
do something to preserve them. The measure 
which I propose will not only do that but will 
provide a magnificent State park a little more 
than an hour's run from the heart of New 
York City. The scheme of building a great 
boulevard through the heart of Long Island by 
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State convict labor, as advocated in the Eagle, 
would supplement my project excellently, and 
{ would rejoice, to see both of them carried 
out.” 

Sheriff William Walton, of Brooklyn, is said 
to be in favor of the plan. If such a tract were 
secured in the heart of Suffolk County, it 
would, with proper care, soon be covered with 
a fine growth of pines. If possible, a site 


should be chosen to include Lake Ronkonkema. 


THE preservation of the woodlands, water, 
and objects of interest in that great American 
wonderland, Yellowstone National Park, re- 
ceives careful attention on the part of the 
government, and the protection of game is only 
an incident in the good work. Referring to 
the measures taken this season to provide for 
the welfare of visiting tourists, a Montana 
reporter says: 

“Many thousand dollars are being spent by 
the United States Government in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. Roads are being pro- 
vided, and heretofore inaccessible places high 
in wonderland are being placed within reach 
of the tourist. A roadway is in course of 
construction to the lower portions of the 
Grand Canyon, high bridges being necessary to 
span the deep chasms. It is the intention to 
spend $500,000, and it is possible that the Con- 
gressional appropriation may exceed that 
amount.” 






































































should be jealously guarded. 






THAT hfnting and fishing is not a crue! pastime 
of the great plan of survival. Even sentiment 
tial truth. 


climatic zones. 


FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a precious heritage which 
They are the magnet that draws the overworked business man to 


Natuge—the safety-valve to our high pressure civilization. 
if humanely employed. 
lists cannot gainsay this long-established and eviden- 


Flesh-eating isa natural part 


Wanton and extravagant killing does not belong to the question. 

THAT the protection of game, comprising birds, animals and fishes, can be more efficaciously accom- 
plished by the co-operative establishment throughout North America of a uniform system of laws, 
irrespective of Government boundary lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sectional divisions by 
















THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law enforcement, etc., game 
would multiply to justify more extended open seasons. 
THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or extermination is threatened or 
















necessary time for normal restoration. 


ing conditions. 


of firearms. 





alien species and the mainter 


ive breeding seasons is most reprehensible anc 
THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unnecessary, ever 


THAT a universal gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the destruc 


imminent, should be prohibited for a term regulated in duration by the exigencies existing and the 


THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds or fishes during their respect- 
should be abolished forever. 


under exist- 


t tive characteristics 


THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain for the propagation of 
1ance and increase of native game birds, animals and fishes. 











THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF 
THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS 


Mr. H. V. Raprorp, by his article appearing 
in your last issue concerning an amendment 
in regard to the management of our Adiron 
dacks, as recommended by Governor Odell, has 
as nearly “hit the nail on the nead” as a layman 
possibly could do. As a matter of fairness 
for everybody interested in this question, per 
mit me to say a few words as a professional, 
not as a “pro” or “contra” in this contro- 
versy, but simply for enlightenment. 

Permit me to say at the beginning of this 
article that, from the standpoint of a private 
citizen, as well as a professional forester, to 
a greater or lesser extent, I fully agree with 
everybody so strenuously objecting to any con- 
stitutional amendment as far as the admission 
of “lumbering” upon State lands is concerned, 
but not so with regard to the introduction of 
“scientific forestry.” 





I think it is high time that laws which have 
outlived their usefulness, governing the ad- 
ministration of public property in 
should be jchanged so as to conform with pro- 
gressive ideas. 

Section VIIL., Article 7, of the laws of 1894, 
carried by a majority of one hundred 
thousand voters of the Empire State, is as 
follows: 

“The lands of the State, now owned or here 
after acquired, constituting the forest preserves 
as now fixed by law, shall be forever kept as 
wild forest land. They shall not be leased, 
sold, or exchanged, or be taken by any corpora- 
tion, public or private, nor shall the timber 
thereon be sold, removed, or destroyed.” 

At the time this law was enacted, nothing 
apparently had ever been heard of “scientific 
forestry, the preservation and perpetuation of 
forests by scientific methods,” except by a few 
persons, who had either studied this 
abroad, or otherwise had taken a general in- 
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terest in matters of “forest and tree protec- 
tion.” Since then, rapid strides forward have 
been made to educate our citizens in a more 
conservative and scientific treatment of forests 
and woodlands. So much progress has been 
made in this direction that nowadays almost 
every other person owning a tract of timber, 
large or small, is asking to be enlightened upon 
this question. So much in order to show the 
drift of popular opinion. 

If an amendment to the law had been recom- 
mended by Governor Odell asking for a more 
scientific management of the “public pre- 
serves,” instead of leaving them entirely to Na 
ture to care for, very little objection could be 
made to such an amendment. But as is often 
the case, many of our laws are fostered by poli- 
ticians who too often care nothing for the wel- 
fare of the people. As citizens, knowing this 
only too well, we should not be blamed if sus- 
picions arise in our minds, fearing that behind 
the proposed amendment “the admission of 
lumbermen” upon State lands (even if under 
State control) lurks possibly some _ political 
trick or jobbery. 

The same thing may be said with reference 
to the leasing of small tracts to a favored 
few—to the wealthy ones—to the exclusion of 
the general public. What howling would there 
be, if our city authorities would enact a law 


by which benches, or small pieces of land in 
our public parks, could be leased? Remember 
Madison Square Park last summer! What a 
disgrace it was. A better comparison than 
this I can hardly make. Imagine the wealthy 
ones sitting on their hired benches in public 
parks, roaming on their leased five-acre tracts 
in the Adirondacks! What a_ spectacle it 
would be! And the people, the plebcians, 
who need rest and recreation a great deal more 
than the patricians for whom they work—well, 
the “people be - — 1” 

It seems to me it is a great pity that Gover- 
nor Odell, who otherwise has given ample 
proof of high efficiency as administrator of 
public property, should have lent a willing ear 
to such ill-gotten advice as to recommend the 
“admission of lumbermen upon public prop 
erty’ and the leasing of tracts upon a “public 
presery e.” 

Our citizens will never allow this to take 
place. 

So far I have pointed out why the passing of 
such an amendment would be a detriment to 
the best interests of our citizens. I have re- 
marked above respecting the interest taken by 
our citizens in all forestry matters, that it 1s 
steadily increasing, and it must be a matter of 
gratification for all those who have stood shoul 
der to shoulder for tree and forest protection as 
is understood by the “science of forestry,” that 
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such is the case. Granting this, what, then, 
should be done by the State to administer our 
“safeguarded” preserves upon scientific lines? 
Permit me to serve this up as briefly as | am 


able to do, viz.: 


First. The citizens of the Empire State 
should demand that the office of “chief for 
ester,” in charge of a department of forestry, 
be created He should e 
the people,” or appointed by 


under all conditions he shoul 


ve elected “by 





ie Governor, but 
be, and the law 
should clearly state, [ ‘i 
] 
i 


self, by all means. 


forest preserves by 








politicians, ought t ily 
lives, in our private m 
our superintendents rth, 

they should per l and ex 


perienced in the work they are to oversee. We 
have a right to demand th 
be applied in 
preserves, which are owned by and preserved 
for the benefit of every single citizen of our 


Empire State. 





t the same principle 





aaniinistt 


on of our public 


This is of vital importance, 
and is the first step in the right direction 
. Pg - ¢ P 
Second The chief forester, being directly 
responsible for the administr 
ld have ful 


public preserves, employing none but profes 








to the people, shou 
sional men, having in view the conservative, 
scientific: nianagement as embodied in the 
“science of forestry.” 

Vhird. “The admission of lumbermen” upon 
the preserve, and the leasing of any part 
thereof s/ j 


done by the chief 





forester a should consist: 
1. In a thorough protection of the timber as 
well as game and fish. By timber protection is 


meant insurance against loss through fire, 
theft. injurious forest 

2. Natural and artifici 
1 


go hand in hand. It being a well-known fact 


and fungi 


neration should 





that natural regeneration is unreliable, insuffi 
cient, and too slow, the chief forester should 
assist nature by artificial means; that is, he 
should regenerate, replant. where nature has 
failed to do her full duty. Reforestration of 
denuded lands should be one of his principal 
duties 


3. And last, but not least, we come to “im 





provement cuttings.” another of his duties 
this should ce the 
removal of d it it 
should by no ims ever ft into actual lum- 





bering operations 

Space will not permit me to explain what 
is meant by “improvement cuttings.” 

One thing | wish to call to the reader's at- 
tention, which is: Trees don't live forever 
Every year there is a loss of thousands and 
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thousands of dollars’ worth of wood, caused by 
the death of over-mature trees or otherwise. 
at least two-thirds could be saved. The fol- 
lowing will show how this may be done: 

Upon the eight private forest properties of 
which the undersigned has charge, the dead 
trees are marked first to be cut down, because 
they are the breeding places of millions of 
forest insects and fungi. Then those trees are 
marked for removal which show signs of decay 
and parts of a tree fit for 
lumber are reserved, the rest being cut into 
cordwood and the remnants burned on the 
ground, not scattered over it, as has so often 
been recommended by the U. S. forester and 
his deputies. Such recommendations, in the 
writer's opinion, are extremely dangerous, for 
the scattering of refuse after cutting opera- 
tions is the very best means to encourage, pr6- 
mote, or assist “forest fires.” The fruits of 
such “improvement cuttings” are either sold 
on the spot to the highest bidder, or perhaps 
disposed of by previous arrangements. 

On an average cuttings have not only paid 
for all the necessary labor, but have brought 
from one to three dollars net profit, per cord, 
to the owner. 

If we want to progress, if our well-meaning 
State officials wish to introduce “scientific for- 
estry” upon public lands for the benefit of its 
owners (the people), why do they not intro- 
duce measures which will actually benefit the 
latter, instead of permitting suspicion to gain 
ground that behind their recommendations 
stand something more than sheer love for the 
people? 

In closing, I repeat the “Call to Arms” made 
by Mr. Harry V. Radford in your last issue: 
“Stand by the forests.” Keep the lumbermen 
out of them forever, and don’t permit the leas- 
ing of any part thereof to any one, rich or poor. 
They are the “people’s property.” 

F. von HoFFMANN, 
1133 Broadway, New York. Forest Engineer 


disease. Those 


THE first case under the new Maine law im- 
posing a heavy fine or imprisonment for the 
accidental or negligent shooting of human 
beings recently came on before Judge Powers, 
at Skowhegan, Maine. It was alleged that 
Henry Hilton last fall, while hunting, mistook 
Nathaniel Gerald for a deer, discharged his 
rifle at him, and wounded him badly. The de- 
fendant admitted the shooting but denied 
neglect. Under the law, he could be punished 
by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or 
by a fine not exceeding $1,000. While the 
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jury found Hilton guilty, the judge, being un- 
able to fix the amount of blame attached to 
Hilton, simply imposed a fine of forty days in 
the county jail. 


HarLEY SMITH, a farmer near Pennville, 
Ind., has had very good success in caring for 
quail on his place. A local press correspondent 
says: “He has not allowed a gun fired on his 
farm for several years, and during the summer 
and winter he keeps a watchful eye on the 
quail that make their home on his lands. Last 
summer he brought his brood up to his barn- 
yard and fed them regularly with the chickens. 
As a consequence, the quail now remain near. 
rhere were fifteen originally in the brood, but 
this number has been increased to thirty. 
Smith says the birds have induced others to 
join, and next year he hopes to raise several 
hundred. He will make an effort to collect 
the eggs and hatch them in an incubator. If 
the experiment proves successful, he hopes to 
have his farm well stocked within a few 
years. He claims that successful farming now 
depends greatly on insectivorous birds to keep 
down the pests.” 


ASSEMBLY Bill No. 410, prohibiting the sale 
of woodcock, grouse, and quail, recently intro- 
duced by Mr. E. M. Marson, deserves the 
hearty indorsement and codoperation of every 
true sportsman in this State, and being fully 
in line with the platform of FreELp AND STREAM, 
we wish that all our readers would write their 
representative at Albany urging them to sup- 
port this bill. 


Tue Niagara County Anglers’ Club, which 
numbers over two hundred members, has ac- 
complished something within the last few years 
that has attracted the especial notice of the 
State Fish, Game, and Forest Commission, in 
the breeding of thousands of brook trout where 
before there were none. A little over three 
years ago brook trout were planted in a spring- 
fed pond. Thousands of trout fly have been 
planted also in various streams since that 
time each year. Some of the three yearlings 
have grown to ten inches in length and over 
half a pound in weight. Nearly one hundred 
and fifty thousand trout fry were secured by 
the club last season, which included about one 
hundred thousand hatched at the government 
exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition, 
among the varieties being the rainbow, the 
brown, the black spotted, the California trout, 
and the grayling. 
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Your average sporting Englishman is a 
bloodthirsty being—not that he has a monopoly 
ot bloodthirstiness, however; simply an excess 

English of it. So long as there is a 
Shooting and _ living thing in his ken that can 
Game fly, run, or swim, he fairly 
Preservation . ‘ . 
aches to kill it. And he is not 
satisfied to kill for table and for ornament—he 
kills for pure love of killing; as witness the 
almost complete extermination of South 
African game. We are fully alive to the reck- 
less murder in our own land; let it not be 
understood ctherwise, and we just as unspar- 
ingly condemn it. But there is a startling dif- 
ference in the conditions. Our own game 
butchers are chiefly market gunners and the 
lower classes of woodmen and _ rustics, of 
course with glaring exceptions in high places; 
but in England, and generally throughout 
Europe, the higher a man’s rank or social posi- 
tion, the more does he yearn and burn to 
slay. But the Englishmen knows that if he 
indulged his killing propensities on the game 
native to his own little island under natural 
conditions of existence and increase, there 
would soon be no living thing left, and he 
would be compelled either to go over sea to 
kill or to stop killing. He therefore propagates 
his game of all kinds, and succeeds in multi- 
plying it to such vast numbers as will sate even 
a duke’s lust for life, to say nothing of the 
lesser lights. This is the notable thing. Game 
can be supplied to the gun in vast numbers by 
exercise of intelligent care; and if in this 
country we desire to have any shooting at all 
a decade hence, we must learn the lesson. It 
will be of interest to give a few statistics of 
British shooting. They are taken from Coun- 
try Life, a London periodical, for February 1, 
1902, and are given there, not as anything 
notable, but in the ordinary gossip of the 
sportsmen’s page. 

“Enormous interest attaches to the great 
preservation of wild ducks. . . . at Neth- 
erby. It will be of great interest to read the 
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exact bags. Up to November 14, no less than 

4,156 wild duck had been killed on this estate. 

Some of the bags were: November 5, 6 pigeons 
and 1,040 wild duck; November 6, 1,338 wild 
duck; November 14, 1,068 wild duck. The 
guns on the first two days were ten.” Again: 
“Lord Londonderry never over-guns his shoot 
(italics ours); and yet his total bag for eight 
days has this year gone over 17,000 head for 
six guns. (!) The actual scores of these two 
shoots were: from October 22 to 25, 1,099 
pheasants; 6,162 rabbits; November 5 to 8, 
2,851 rabbits, 6.271 pheasants, 28 various.” 
What a saturnalia of slaughter; what a damn 

able taking of life! Not being of the nobility, 
we frankly confess our inability to comprehend 
the pleasure of this, or to call it “sport,” or to 
view the whole proceeding with any other feel- 
ing than unutterable disgust. Surely if His 
Grace should visit America, the rivers of blood 
at Armour’s or Swift’s would be the most 
highly amusing spectacle we could offer for 
the ducal delectation. But the writer proceeds 
to comment as follows: “A total of 17,011 in 
eight days is perhaps a record. At any rate 
those who want more must indeed be hard 
shooters and harder still to please. If any 
fault could possibly be found with a bag of 
this sort(!), it would be on the score of want 
of variety. What a difference would a few 
thousand wild duck and a few hundred teal 
have made to the sport!” Truly our writer 
handles his subject with a magnificent liberal- 
ity, such as Mr. Carnegie or Mr. Morgan 
might properly employ were the subject under 
discussion dollars, not deaths. Lamenting the 
monotony of this gigantic “bag,” he speaks of 
the variety to be had on certain other estates, 
notably in Scotland. “At Dupplin castle four 
days resulted in but 2,366 head; but look at 
the variety: pheasant, partridge, hare, rabbit, 
woodcock, capercailzie, roe deer, wood pigeon” 
—and then he goes on to kick because there 
were no black cock. This wonderful variety 
is of interest to us, in the intervals of mourn- 
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ing for such waste of innocent life, in showing 
what can be done in the propagation of all 
species of game. 

Why can we not imitate our English cousins 
thus far—and thus far only? 

* * * 

Tuat the wild game still extant in the 
United States must become the wards of the 
nation in order to be saved from total extine- 
tion is a truth that is becoming 
more generally recognized year 
by year. The Supreme Court 
has decided some years since 
that States possessed property rights in the 
game inkabiting them. Though this decision 
rendered constitutional the iniquitous laws of 
many States imposing a license against sports- 
men from another State, still the principle is 
sound and makes for good. The idea of gamee 
protection is now happily broadening to na- 
tional dimensions. Its first germ mani- 
fested when the game of the Yellowstone 
Park was protected by national authority, how- 
ever inefficient the protection may have been. 
A great step forward was made by what is now 
known the “Lacey Law,” which is doing 
much good despite its wofully 
ment. But best of all a bill 
favorably reported by the House Committee 
on Public Lands, of which committee Mr. 
Lacey is chairman, authorizing the President 
to transfer from the Interior to the Agricul- 
tural Department, forest reserves when their 


The Nation’s 
Interest in 
Game 
Preservation 


Was 


as 
lax enforce- 
has just been 


boundaries are permanently established, and 
also to establish portions of these forest re- 
serves as game and fish preserves. This will 
lead to the establishment, of great game pre- 


serves, especially in Alaska, and will save sev- 
eral important species from a swift impending 
extinction. We congratulate Chairman Lacey 
upon the measure of success he has had, and 
cherish great hope that a new era is dawning 
for American game and American sportsmen. 


Mr. Eowyn SAnpys makes a good point in a 
recent issue of Outing, when ne says: “One 
of the most formidable obstacles in the path of 
those toward the 
proper protection of game is the 
misunderstanding of the subject 
by 


who strive 


Misguided 
Effort 
a large and more or less in- 
fluential class of citizens. These good people, 
hard-headed, hard-working and keen in their 
pursuit of business and political and social ad- 
vancement, have no sympathy for anything 
which, in their opinion, encourages the wasting 
of valuable time 
shiftless sort 


lo them the sportsman is a 
of fe un 
business-like chap, who is given to neglecting 
highly important matters for the sake of prowl- 
of a almost worthless 


iow, an easy-going, 


ing about in quest few 
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birds. It never occurs to these unsympathetic 
ones that their one always-in-season-game— 
the dollar— and their desperate chasing of it 
causes them to neglect matters of grave im- 
portance. In their ceaseless striving they for- 
get that truest of short stories of old which 
crisply tells about the beam and the mote. 
“But it is not altogether by their frequent 
harsh criticism and permanent half-concealed 
contempt for ‘loafing gunners’ that these 
proper and hustling souls accomplish harm 
The very natrowness and_ sternly-defined 
boundaries of the path they tread frequently 
gives them a considerable amount of influence 
within their small spheres of activity. They 
are known and respected as shrewd, progress- 
ive business men; they have fairly won their 
positions among their fellows, and also nat- 
urally possess a certain amount of influence 
over them. In politics they are decided, often 
aggressive, hence their support to any move- 
and 


ment their signatures to any petition 
carry weight. Like the great majority of 
average people, they are apt to pass hasty 


judgment upon matters which they do not at 
all understand, and are ready to do a good 
turn, when it costs nothing, for people who 
may be useful to them in other directions 
later on. 


“So far, so good. Some schemer, or malcon- 


tent, in their town learns of a proposed 
change in the game laws, which, if carried 
through, will interfere with the heretofore 


enjoyed privileges of one, ten, or one hundred 


men, and will be of lasting benefit to ten 
thousand other men dwelling beyond the lim- 
ited horizon of the place in question. At 
once the walking delegate is busy. The pro- 


posed measure would not at all suit the con- 
venience of himself and immediate friends, so 
it must be headed off. A meeting is held, a 
petition prepared and signed by those present, 
then the walking forth to 
secure the weightier names of the prominent 
business men .who were too busy and uninter- 
ested to bother about the meeting. 

“The syren song of the delegate usually is to 


delegate sallies 


the effect that the proposed change will be 
the worst of class legislation; it will favor 
the rich and oppress the poor; it will turn 
what has been a free-for-all into a_ special 


event, which the poor may wistfully scan from 
afar, but take no active part in; it will pre- 
serve the game, which we protect and feed, for 
the special benefit of a lot of rich fellows away 
off somewhere, who only come near us to kill 
off our game, tramp over our grounds and, 
incidentally, our This sounds good, 
costs nothing, down goes the name, and the 
keen business man has made a hit with ‘the 
And so it goes down the line. “ 


riglits 


boys.’ 




















GREETING 
To add anything to the editorial announcement 
in the February issue seems superfluous. A 


large number of the readers of “Field and 
Stream” take a camera with them on their 
hunting and fishing trips. A demand is thus 
created for information in regard to this useful 
and entertaining instrument. 

The Photographic Department of this maga- 
zine has a mission, and it will always be our aim 
to see that that mission is fulfilled as far as 
possible in catering particularly to those who 
like to hunt and fish, and at the same time 
derive pleasure in making a photographic record 
of their experiences. 

When we speak of “Photography for the 
Sportsman’’ we do not mean to intimate that it 
actually differs from photography for the land- 
scape or marine artist, or for the scientist. The 
expression merely serves to distinguish the 
special line of work each essays to follow. 

In order to make this department of addition- 
al value to our readers, subscribers of ‘Field 
and Stream” are at liberty to write us on any 
questions pertaining to the camera on which 
they are in doubt, and the same will be answered 
in a manner consistent with the space at our 
command. Please be brief. This is important. 

Not the least noteworthy feature of this de- 
partment will be a large number of original 
articles, consisting of instructive and useful 
topics, presented in a most attractive manner, 
so that even the uninitiated will have no diffi- 
culty in taking an interest in this delightful 
pastime. 

I wish to assure the wide circle of “Field and 
Stream” readers that it will always be my aim 
to make this department of more than ordinary 
interest and profit to all. 

FRANCOIS VOITIER, 
Editor Camera Department. 


“SNAPSHOT” EXPOSURES 


The word “snapshot” is a very indefinite term. 
lt does not designate the actual time the light 
has been allowed to reach the plate, but merely 
indicates one of the two divisions into which 
the factor of exposure is divided; the other 
division being distinguished by the equally in- 
definite term ‘“‘time exposure.’’ For instance, a 
“snapshot,’’ so-called, may mean an exposure 
anywhere from a thousandth of a second to one 
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second, and a “time’’ picture may be one that 
has received an exposure of from one second to 
hours or days. 

But do you fully understand the difference in 
time between, say one-fifth and one-thousandth 
part of a second? I fear many workers do not 
Only the other day a corroboration of this belief 
came to my notice. I was strolling in one of 
our parks and by chance ran across a young 
man with a camera. His instrument was all 
set up ready to take the picture and he was 
talking quite loudly to a friend, who evidently 
was an amateur. I could not help overhearing 
their conversation. They were discussing the 
question as to whether it was advisable to give 
an exposure of one-tenth or one-hundredth of a 
second. Apparently they agreed to disagree, for 
the presumable owner of the camera set the 
shutter according to his own ideas, independent 
of the opinion of his companivun. I said nothing, 
continued my walk and thought much. 

What a vague idea these two young men had 
of exposure! Just think of it—one-tenth of a 
second is ten times as long as one-hundredth of 
a second, such a difference that they hardly 
admit of being mentioned in the same breath 
when determining the correct exposure for one 
and the same view, under precisely the same 
conditions. If one-hundredth of a second is 
about right, one-tenth would mean a not incon- 
siderable over-exposure, and if one-tenth is 
normal, the plate would be greatly under-ex- 
posed if given one-hundredth of a second. Of 
cours I am not overlooking the fact that it 
is possible to compensate, to a limited degree, 
for errors in exposure by the subsequent process 
of development, but it is not my intention to 
here treat of this phase of the question I 
rather want to impress upon you the real differ- 
ence in the length of wnat are termed “snap- 
shot" exposures. 

A second is a very short period of time, except 
when it is considered from a _ photographic 
standpoint; it then assumes a position of great 
importance. In truth, it is so short, that when 
the tyro is asked to divide it into fractions, it 
seems to him like splitting a hair; he cannot 
understand how it can make much difference 
whether he gives an exposure of one-hundredth, 

Now, you can easily perceive the difference 
when I put a second under a magnifying glass, 
metaphorically speaking, and make it look like 
a matter of hours. 

lf a friend asked you to wait fifteen minutes 
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for him and he did not return for two hours and 
au half, don't think you would notice the 
difference between the length of time he in- 
tended to come back and the time he actually 
took? Certainly! Well, there is precisely the 
same proportional difference between one-hun- 
dredth and one-tenth of a second. 

Again, if you expected a train in twenty-eight 
minutes and it did not arrive for four hours and 
forty-eight minutes, would you say to yourself: 
“I don't mind, that’s such a small difference 
that it doesn’t matter in the least.” Oh, no, I 
am pretty sure you would express your feelings 


you 
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period as the former. Study conditions 
thoroughly and systematically in order to dete) 
mine the proper speed at which to set 
shutter. If you come to the conclusion, 
careful consideration, that it is somewhere 
around one-hundredth or one seventy-fifth of 
a second, and suddenly decide that one-tenth or 
one-fifth is nearer the mark, you have not yet 
fully learned the lesson I am trying to 
vou, 


your 
after 


teach 
Do fractions of a second count in photog- 
raphy? I think emphatically and you will agree 
with me that they do. 





A TROUTING INCIDENT 


in remarks far less elegant than these. This 
disparity represents the exact proportionate 
difference between one-fiftieth and one-fifth of 
a second. 

[ think I have said enough. With a clear in- 
sight into the actual change it makes in the 
length of exposure, I do not understand how any 
worker can and thoughtlessly shift 
the speed regulating dial of his shutter. There 
is only one point at which the indicator can be 
placed to give absolutely correct exposure. If 
one-fiftieth of a second is right, one twenty- 
fifth is far too much, the latter allowing the 
light to reach the plate during twice as long a 


carelessly 


ON A MAINE STREAM 


GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 


It is much better to put hot water under than 
in the developer to bring up the temperature 
during the cold weather. Heat the water in a 
pan and set the developing tray on top of it. 
The steam will do the rest. 


* * € 


The best developer, as far as your present 
knowledge and experience are concerned, is the 
one with which most familiar. You 
cannot learn a developer's peculiarities and 
whims or find out its simply 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA 


using it a few times. Moral—stick to one, give 
that one a chance to show what it can do, and 
then if it is ‘“‘weighed in the balance and found 
wanting” try another. Nine times out of ten it 
is the operator who is wanting and not the 
developer. 

. . . 

When all the bromide of silver has been dis- 
solved and you imagine the plate is fixed, forget 
all about it and turn your attention to some- 
thing else. In about ten minutes again imagine 
that it is fixed and it will be. 


* * . 


Do you want to see frost in summer? Remove 
a plate from the fixing bath too soon, say in 
March, and take a look at it in August. You 
will see a goodly ‘“‘crop” of frost; the negative is 
fixed (?) without a doubt, spoiled and useless. 
Remedy: hot water. 

= . * 


When pouring out solutions, let the side of 
the bottle bearing the label be turned towards 
the palm of the hand. In this way, the label 
will not become unintelligible and disfigured 
from “drippings’’ constantly running over it. 
There is nothing like knowing what a bottle 
contains. Therefore, not only label every one 
clearly, but keep the label clean and legible, or 
you may just as well not do it at all. Did you 
say you had heard this advice before? If you 
have followed it, let me congratulate you on 
your good judgment; if you have not, it will 
bear repeating. 

- * -_ 


If you strap your camera to your back when 
taking it on a hunting trip, it will be out of the 
way. Let the strap pass over the right shoulder 
and under the left arm, and draw it tight, 
though not uncomfortabiy so. This arrange- 
ment leaves the arms free to handle the gun. 
If the strap is too loose, the camera may swing 
around under the arms at an inopportune mo- 
ment and thus prove somewhat of a handicap. 
keep the strap fairly tight and you will not 
suffer the slightest inconvenience. 


* * . 


It is a mistake to suppose that a strong de- 
veloper is the proper thing for a plate which has 
received slim and insufficient exposure. As a 
matter of fact, the opposite treatment is the 
correct one. Use a weak developer, and in 
eases of extreme under-exposure, transfer the 
plate, without rinsing, to a tray of clear water 
and cover it up so as to exclude all light. If this 
fails to bring out the detail within a reasonable 
time, consider the case hopeless. 


To try and photograph very fast moving ob- 
jects with the shutter and lens which come with 
the ordinary camera is a sheer waste of plates 
or film, especially if the object be moving 
broadside to the camera. This class of work 
needs a focal plane or similar high-speed shut- 
ter; but a shutter working at lightning speed is 
of no advantage unless in connection with a 
very fast lens. The combination of a slow lens 
and a fast shutter is no better than that of a 
slow lens and a slow shutter; in truth, it is 
worse. 


uw 
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Talking about lenses, how often do you clean 
yours? 1 wipe mine before and after each ex- 
posure; not that this is absolutely necessary, 
but it pays to’ be “‘old-maidish" and over-par- 
ticular in little matters like this. Dirt and dust 
retard the passage of the light, and one cannot 
afford to cut down what little light reaches a 
plate in short exposures, 


SOLUTIONS THAT DON’T KEEP 


The permanence or otherwise of a solution is 
a matter of conditions—generally whether the 
air gets access to the liquid or not. Two 
methods of preserving solutions from the ac- 
tion of the air are worth bearing in mind. The 
first is to store the solution in a lot of small 
bottles, say four-ounce capacity, each filled to 
the lip and well corked. The second is to store 
it in a bottle with a cork at the bottom, and to 
pour a layer of “heavy” paraffine oil on the top 
of the solution. The oil, although designated 
heavy, is lighter than water, has no action on 
any ordinary solution and effectually excludes 
the air.—-Photo Miniature. 

Yes, either method is good. It is not the 
mere conversion of a developer into the liquid 
form, as some might suppose, that causes de- 
terioration and discoloration, but the fact that 
in the liquid state it more readily absorbs from 
the air. If the worker would store unstable so- 
lutions in bottles of such size as to hold just 
enough for “‘one sitting."” no more and no less, 
the consequent protection from the action of 
the air until the moment of using would pre- 
vent the solutions becoming prematurely im- 
potent before they do the desired work. Con- 
tact witn the air causes most solutions to lose 
more or less strength, and it is practically im 
possible to utilize all the energy of which they 
are theoretically capable. 


CARBONATE OF SODA 


Carbonate of soda comes in three forms, 
anhydrous, consisting entirely of the salt; mono- 
hydrated, fifteen per cent. of water, and crys- 
talized sodium carbonate, sixty-three per cent 
of water. Hence, it is important to know 
which kind a formula calls for, the “dried C 
P."" (monohydrated) being approximately twice 
as powerful as the soda in the crystalized 
state. In the absence of this information, it 
should be presumed that carbonate of soda 
crystals is intended. 

As by absorption of moisture from the at- 
mosphere carbonate of soda deteriorates very 
rapidly, it is impossible to determine its strength 
other than through the medium of the hydro- 
meter. Secure a small quantity of the purest 
chemicals obtainable, in the best possible con- 
dition, dilute with the desired amount of water, 
submit a smali portion of the mixture to the 
hydrometer test, and keep a record of the 
reading of the instrument. This figure should 
be used as a standard by which to make up 
the solutions in future. For instance, if the 
hydrometer indicated the number 50 with full 
strength chemicals, and later in taking the same 
amount of water, and the same quantity of soda, 
or whatever it may be, the instrument only 
registers 40, it would prove that the chemicals 
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have deteriorated, in which event, all that is 
necessary to do is to add enous of the alkali 
to bring the solution up to the required strength, 





which vou had previously ascertained to be 50 
Once naving secured this standard, the fact that 
your later supplies of soda, potash or sulphate 
may be inferior to that used in obtaining the 
original test figure, will not matter greatly; 
neither will it make any difference whether you 
use the granular or ervstalized form. Do not 
forget that unless these tests are made at ap- 


proximately the same temperature, the reading 





of the instrument will vary to too great a degree 
to ensure absolute uniformity in the strength 
of the working solutions—V oitier, in the 
“Camera,” Philadelphia 


INTERESTING TO ALL FRIENDS 


If you have had any odd experiences with a 
l 1 fishing trips 
rward them to 
the Camera Department of i and Stream,” 
and if they are of sufficic 1eral interest 
they will be published from time to time. Per- 
haps some of your experiences have been more 


camera while or vour hunting 





don't Keep them to yourself 





amusing than instructive It makes no diffe 
ence We will to have them anyhow. 





It is my wish 1 every reader should fee] 
a personal interest in this department and make 


it a medium through which to exchange ideas 





How ubout that last fishing or hunting excur- 
en that would in- 
terest the fraternity at large? 


sion? Didn't something 


In addition we will be pleased to receive 


pictures of anything that savors of the gun and 


rod Look throu 





our files and see if vou 
cannot run across sor 
name and ldress should be written on the back 


of each print, and, if possible. though not ab- 





solutely essential, the lens and camera used 


stop (diaphragm), exrosure 





ind of plate, date 
and time of day taken an light conditions. 
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Centu 
impro 
plates 
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ment 
at the 


if 200 
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plive text can accompany each picture 


wish 
ures on what is 


vopularly known as 


paper lend themselves best to the repro- 
n process. Let them be sharp, full of 
and “snappy.” The process of reproduc- 
ill “eat up” a little of this and the picture 
» satisfactorily reproduced. 

Address all letters and pictures to the Camera 
Editor of “Field and Stream,’ 35 West Twenty- 
treet. New York City. 
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QUESTION BOX 
CONDUCTED BY ED. F. HABERLEIN 


Q.—As I am very much interested in ‘Field 
and Stream,” especially the ‘Question Box,”’ 
would be pleased to have you answer the fol- 
lowing questions: What is the proper color of 
the Chesapeake Bay dog and average weight? 
Also, same for the field spaniel. How and what 
kind of birds will the latter work on? Should 
a half Chesapeake and field spaniel make a good 
duck retriever? Here in Alaska we need a 
strong. much enduring retriever. 

Ans.—The Chesapeake Pay dog is of a tawny 
sedge color or red-brown; is classed with the 
large dogs—average weight about forty pounds; 
its coat is adapted to resist water; some are 
straight-haired, others curly, thickly matted 
with close-lying under-coat. The type is not 
very well marked and there are different strains 
of this breed—a sort of intermediate in form 
between the Newfoundland and Irish water 
spaniel. Considered unsurpassed as a retriever 
from water, owing to its sagacity and excellent 
nose and to his capability of enduring more 
wet and cold than any other breed of dog. A 
well trained Chesapeake will dive and recover 
crippled ducks in water twenty feet deep. The 
breed is supposed to have been originated on 
the shores of Chesapeake Bay in the United 
States. The field spaniel is a long, stoutly 
made, low dog and is used to hunt and rout the 
game. It does not point like the setter and 
pointer, gives tongue on striking scent, thus 
warning the gunner of the proximity to game. 
The Clumber spaniel, however, hunts mute. 
The former is trained to seek within a short 
distance of the gun, ar to retrieve from land 
and water. It has a good nose and is a merry 
worker on all small game. A half Chesapeake 
and spaniel should make a very good duck re- 
triever, but not nearly so good a one as a full- 
blood Chesapeake, owing to a diminution of 
under-coat and shortness of legs. 


> : * 
Q.—By accident my English setter bitch got 
lined by a high-class pointer dog. Will the 


progeny be worth raising? 

Ans.—A dog of that cross is called a ‘“‘drop- 
per’ and as a rule a dropper turns out to be a 
good hunter, but for future breeding purpose 
such a one is worthless. 

* * : 

Q.—I have a finely bred bitch here to train, 

that is extremely gunshy. I starved her nine 


days in accordance with instructions contained 


in “The Amateur Trainer,’ but all to no good 
purpose. Can you suggest anything else that 
might do her any good? She is an extremely 
fast, wide ranger and very intelligent. Am 


very anxious to bring her out. 

Ans.—It must certainly be a most severe case 
of gunshyness if the procedure as fully described 
in the book has had no good effect, in case 
every detail was adhered to. But, it may be 
over-nervousness rather than a plain case of 
gunshyness. However, here is another quite 
effective procedure: To begin, keep her tolerably 
hungry and at feeding time make a racket on 
an old tin pan, gong-like, to announce meal 
time—lightly at first, increasing the noise by 
degrees. When she does not mind the noise 
and comes to take her feed, have an empty 
drygoods box handy onto which whack sharply 
With a stick, iater with a flat board in a man- 
ner to produce a sound similar to a gun shot; 
continue rapping while she eats When that 
goes fairly well then employ a cat If she i 
real anxious to chase a cat, very well; if not 
induce her to do it. Put Tom or Puss into a room 
from which escape is impossible, have therein 
placed about some barrels and boxes wherein 
Tom ca» conceal himself. Bring in Miss Shy, 
institute a lively skirmish in which the latter 
must take active part; during this introduce 
the former music on the box by degrees till a 
great tumult ensues. On two or three following 
days repeat this play. Then use a small calibre 
pistol, and at a moment when Miss Shy is much 
interested in the chase, fire a shot behind you; 
that is, substitute the shot for raps upon the 
box. In a day or two she will find that it’s all 
in the game and that shooting is a mere part of 
the frolic. While keeping up this play till you 
find her oblivious to the noise of the pistol 
you should simulate the squeal of a cat, and 
when you then take her afield, using target rifle 
at first, you must sound that same squeal now 
and then, followed by the light report, etc., etc., 
till all is well 


Cd a * 


Q.—My English setter is now about the right 
age to begin training. Should be glad to be 
informed about how long it will take to get a 
dog through as per instructions in “‘The Ama- 
teur Trainer.”’ My time is limited and can not 
go afield often.” 

Ans.—The time required to fully train a bird 
dog cannot be specified precisely Dogs differ 
much in intelligence and tractability., and, too, 
a great deal depends on how much a trainer 
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wants to crowd his pupil. I like to take plenty 

of time—three to four months for the full 

course—but have rushed some dogs through the 

mill in less than one month. An amateur should 

not attempt that, however, and he will do best 

and succeed quickest if ample time is taken— 

as a rule one lesson per day as these follow 

step by step in the book. 

> . * 


Q.—"'Is there any reason for one to prefer a 
bitch for shooting, or vice versa?’ 

ans.—A bitch, usually, has a finer nose and 
-S more easily controlled, but she gives plenty 
of trouble twice a year during time she is in 
On the other hand, a dog is stronger, 
endures more hard work, and can be relied upon 
as ready for work at all times. 


season. 


* * col 


Q.—"'I have a young English setter dog, June 
B., winner of second in the Riley all-age field 
trials, and of course think considerable of him 
as a field dog. He has wonderful speed and 
range and good bird sense, but of late he seems 
to have lost nose entirely—unable to smell a 
bird at all and therefore cannot point or locate 
even when he does strike scent. Had him out 
to-day and he walked right into a bevy of quails 
and flushed, then several snipe, but all the 
time he seemed to be trying his best to point 
them. He does not seem to be sick and hunts 
with energy all the time. I know he does not 
do this kind of work purposely and there is un- 
doubtedly something wrong with him.’’ 

Ans.—It is quite a common occurrence for 
dogs to lose nose, temporarily, especially after 
having had distemper the nose will be clogged 
up and the sense of smell impeded. In looking 
over Haberlein’s list of dog remedies in the ad- 
vertising pages of this magazine you will find 
a remedy mentioned for this trouble. By the 
use of that efficient remedy the olfactory nerves 
will strengthened and the normal function 
restored. 


be 
. * * 

Q.—“Can a who has never trained a 
hunting dog and is not very well posted upon 
the requirements of a hunting dog, by buying 
“The Amateur Trainer,’ and securing a young 
puppy train him in the right manner, providing 
the dog develops the right qualifications? I 
have never trained a dog, but as I am anxious 
to own a good dog, one that can be relied upon, 
and I feel that I would much prefer to do the 
work myself if | can be shown how, than to hire 
someone to do it for me. What do you consider 
a fair price for an unbroken puppy of standard 
stock, of the English setter breed?” 

Ans.—Emphatically, yes! Although most of 
the professional dog trainers have adopted the 


person 


system and are loud in its praise, the book 
was written especially for the amateur. In- 
deed, the merest novice—one who has never 


trained a bird dog nor even fully knows what 
is required of a good setter or pointer—by fol- 
lowing the instructions plainly given in the 
book, if possessed of a little common sense and 
patience, can train his own dog to perfection. 
Moreover, the author recommends that every 
sportsman who has the necessary time, inclina- 
tion, access to game in its haunts, ample pa- 
tience and common sense, should by all means 


train his own dog, because, although a dog 


STREAM 


trained by another may work satisfactorily upon 


tne return to its owner, a dog’s disposition, 
capabilities, inclinations, good and bad habits, 
etc., are best observed during the course of 


training by the trainer, and who may, therefore, 
enforce greater obedience and obtain a higher 
degree of perfection in the work of his dog than 
any other person. 

The question as to what is a “fair price’’ for 
an unbroken puppy, cannot be answered defi- 
nitely—some breeders ask as high as fifty dol- 
lars for a pup three to six montns old, while a 
great many pups are advertised for sale at 
irom ten to twenty dollars. However, one can- 
not be too careful in making a selection and, 
although a somewhat higher price may be asked, 
it will be safest and cheapest to deal with a 
reliable and responsible breeder—one who has 
a reputation to sustain. 


> * * 
Q.—Have been reading the questions and 
answers for some time and am greatly inter- 
ested. Thanks for your letters, which are evi- 


dently from a good quality choke bored gun— 
they are hard hitters and cover the target. 
Kindly answer this and much oblige: What do 
you feed puppies at the start and how often? 
Am feeding bread and milk twice a day—and 
the dam, I think, is hollow down to her feet; 
she gets a half gallon of milk and plenty of 
cooked meat and table scraps daily, yet is al- 
ways hungry. 

Ans.—Begin feeding at three weeks old, with 
milk, adding a little water and sugar—once the 
first day, twice the next day and so on till you 


are feeding six times each day besides what 
they get from the dam. After the third or 
fourth day you may add a little stale bread, 


and as the puppies grow older and stronger sub- 
stitute porridge and finely chopped cooked lean 
beef. Do not allow them to gorge, and remove 
dish so soon as they are satisfied. 


DISEASES OF THE DOG 
Chorea 


This disease is most common in young dogs 
or puppies, and usually follows some exhausting 
disease like distemper. It sometimes occurs in 
old dogs, but such is not usually the case. 

Symptoms—These consist of a spasmodic 
movement or twitching of some particular set 
of muscles,- such as of the legs or shoulders 
though it may happen in some cases that there 
is a general jerking over the entire body. 

Treatment—Any treament is as a usual thing 
unsatisfactory. There is one man who adver- 
tises a guaranteed cure, and if I had a dog badly 
affected, I should try his remedy without fail. 
The best treatment that I have ever used has 
been the IX tablet triturates of Nux Vomica 
made by Boericke & Tafee of Philadelphia. 
One tablet three times a day. By continuing 
the use of these, decreasing the dose as im- 
provement occurs, having a rest from all medi- 
cine for three or four days at the end of every 
ten days’ course of dosing, I have effected 
several very good cures. 

{f this does not effect a cure promptly, similar 
power tablets of Ignatia may be used in alterna- 
tion, say for ten days give Nux Vomica tablets 
one three times a day, drop four days and give 
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Ignatia the same way, dropping four days at 
the end of each ten days and taking the other 
remedy the next succeeding ten days of treat- 
ment. 


Rheumatism 


This disease belongs especially to sporting 
and house dogs. It is due to overexertion, 
getting wet when hot and being kept in cold, 
damp kennels. 

Symptoms.—There are two forms, the acute 
and chronic. In the former, due to exposure to 
cold and damp, the pulse increases in frequency, 
dog shivers, appears dull, hides in a corner, and 
is loth to move, because movement increases his 
suffering. When touched, or if one pretends to 
touch aim, he cries out, snarls and shows ill 
temper. ‘The urine is scanty and high colored, 
and bowels confined. Mouth and nose hot and 
dry. 

The cnronic form differs from the acute in 
that the symptoms are milder and more linger- 
ing. The pulse is little if any accelerated, and 
the pains are less severe. This form more often 
than not succeeds the acute. 

When back is affected loins are tender to 
touch, dog is reluctant to move, and feels pain 
when he does move, and drags his hind legs. 
This form is known as lumbago. 

When muscles which connect the shoulder 
blades with the trunk are affected, it is known 
as chest founder or kennel lameness, which 
may be either acute or chronic, but most fre- 
quently the latter. 

The symptoms are stiffness, soreness, pain 
on pressure in one or both shoulders, much in- 
creased by compelling dog to move lively or 
jump. The stiffness is also evident when dog 
is going down hill. In very severe cases the 
iorelegs may be more or less powerless. The 
disease is very obstinate, and sometimes in- 
curable. 

Treatment.—The best that can be had is my 
Ken-L-Aim for rheumatism in any form in man 
or beast, used according to directions. I have 
used this remedy in over a hundred cases and 
cured all but two cases completely, and do not 
think that directions could have been fully fol- 
lowed out in those cases. 

The best allopathic treatment that I know 
outside mine is to give a five-grain capsule of 
salol three times a day, and keep the dog warm 
and dry, which you have to do in any treatment. 

Dr. C. L. Thudichum. 

Wayne, Pa. 


We think it no more than fair to our well 
meaning correspondent, Dr. Thudichum, to 
publish this letter: 

Editor Field and Stream—My column in your 
paper seems to attract considerable attention 
from the lot of free prescribing I am asked for 
by mail, which is often accompanied by no 
stamp tor a reply. 

Now I hope you realize that I am perfectly 
willing to be agreeable to the readers of “‘Field 
and Stream,” but it is certainly aggravating to 
be shown so little courtesy as the enclosing of 
a stamp implies when a fellow writes for an 
immediate reply, so just thought that you 
might state in some line, wherever you see best 
jin connection with my articles, that those who 
may wish for advice by mail can receive same 
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by writing me exact as possible descriptions of 
tne ailments of their dogs and enclosing $1. 

I have answered all these people that have 
written me whether they enclosed stamp or not, 
and have not suggested payment, and don't 
want you to register my complaint, as there is 
no use making any of them feel badly, if it was 
tnrough thoughtlessness. 

Just a little squib saying that my time is 
valuable, but that mail advice will be cheerfully 
and promptly furnished on receipt of $1, should 
be sufficient. If they pay for what they get 
I will at least learn whether the dog gets well 
or dies, but as it is I rarely hear from them 
after I answer all their questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wayne, Pa. Dr. C. L. Thudichum. 


Dr. C. I. Shoop, the well-known sportsman 
of Racine, Wis., and owner of the Mount Pleas- 
ant Kennels, is quoted as saying: “I am opposed 
to the slaughter of game. I raise valuable dogs 
and take them hunting merely for the pleasure 
I derive in seeing the animals work in an intel- 
ligent manner. I fire only blank cartridges at 
the birds. If the dogs do their duty the birds 
are discovered, and what benefit would I get 
out of having the animals bring the bruised and 
bieeding bodies of the birds to me? Every bird 
brought to bay by a dog and fired upon without 
lead will be left to give sport to other hunters. 
Perhaps I am a crank on this matter of wanton 
destruction of game, but the day will come when 
pot hunters will be shamed out of their 
business.” 

It might not be amiss to add that this is the 
same Dr. Shoop whose advertisement appears 
in our columns. Doubtless some of our readers 
have been restored to health through the medi- 
um of his remedies. 


SPORTING DOGS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


The other day, says L. A. Klein, of San Fran- 
cisco, in the “Live Stock Tribune,” I read in an 
English exchange anent the report of the Irish 
setter field trials the following: “Birds were 
searce and the dogs proved altogether too slow 
for the work under the conditions. It strikes 
us that something in the style of American 
field trial dogs with greater speed and wider 
range is required to be successful hunting and 


to conduct successful trials."" Immediately after 
reading this I received a call from a friend just 
returning from his vacation trip from Washing- 


ton and Oregon. Naturally conversation drifted 
to dogs and game and what sort of a time he 
had had. I was interested to hear that quails 
were quite plentiful, but the shooting exceed- 
ingly difficult on almost impenetrable second 
growth, hence a practical use of his prize-win- 
ning field trial dog out of question. In these 
two observations a field of sérious thought is 
opened, which must naturally lead to the con- 
clusion that there {s a place foy all breeds. 
Fanciers, in their attachment to a certain breed, 
deprive themselves of the pleasures, that might 
be derived from the use of other breeds under 
altered circumstances. No doubt this coast is 
rich in a fine strain of pointers and setters 
and quite able to hold its own with any other 
country. Our greyhounds are probably the best 
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in the world, but other sporting breeds, which 
would bring joy to the heart of the sportsman, 
when in their proper places, are sadly neglected. 

With cur wonderful resources in game dogs 
of the hound type, such as the Scottish deer- 
hound, the Beagle, and the Dachshund, certainly 
have a large field, while the coyotes offer every 
inducement for the cultivation of the Borzoi 
heavy covers are more successfully hunted with 
dogs of the Spanish family and the hardy, wire- 
coated German Griffon, while the excellent duck 
shooting, points directly to the use of the Irish 
water spaniel, the Chesapeake Bay and the 
Retriever. 

The classification of the terrier tribe amongst 
sporting dogs is open to discussion, but beyond 
doubt the usefulness of the Airedale as the 
gamest and best dog for water work, as well as 
the use of the Scotty and others for all kinds 
of vermin is unquestioned. In all these breeds 
the Pacific coast is decidedly lacking, with the 
probable exception of Irish water spaniels, of 
whicn I have seen a fair number in and around 
San Francisco, of high standard. 4 

An invest tion into the merits of the afore- 
mentioned breeds of sporting dogs is bound to 
popularize them. Those who will give them a 
trial—those who have listened to the 
melodious cry of the Beagle, have once ridden 
after the speedy and graceful Borzoi in pursuit 
of the coyote; those who have once enjoyed the 
benefits of the indefatigable water-dog—will 
never wish to be without one. Everything in 
its place and a place for everything. 
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A GOOD PAIR 
(See photos on this and next page) 


Editor of Field and Stream: 

Dear Sir—I have received a of your 
magazine for February containing article by 
Mr. James Buckham entitled “A Pair of Dogs,’’ 
which refers to the writer and his pair of dogs, 
“Grouse’ and “Shot,” bred by me from my 
Irish setter “Jack Diamond’’ and English setter 
bitch, called “‘Ella.”’ 

The dogs, I am pleased to say, are all that 
he claims for them and are the best I have ever 
seen or owned, and I have shot over them down 
South two winters, against some of the best in 
that territory, but none of them were in the 
same class with “Grouse” and “Shot.’’ I take 
the liberty of enclosing some photos of the dogs, 
which you may like to use in your magazine. 

[I never saw your magazine before, until I 
received a copy from friend Buckham, and I 
think so well of it that I prove it in a practical 
way, by enclosing money order for $2.00, for 
which have copy sent to me, addressed to Box 
1, Dartmeuth, 


copy 


and another copy sent 
F. Hill, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 
with the January issue, which will 
subscriptions for the current year. 

If you can spare me a half dozen copies of 
your issue with article about my dogs, I should 
like to have them very much. I also enclose a 
list of desirable sportsmen to whom you might 
fto good advantage senu sample copies. They 
neea not necessarily be the one with Buckham’s 
article in. 

I will speak to my different friends. as I see 
them, in favor of your publication and do what 


to Lewis 
beginning 
cover our 


AND 


STREAM 


I can to help it on, and later, will try to arrange 
so that our reading room and Gun and Rod club 
will subscribe for it. Pardon this long and 
hasty scrawl and always at your service, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. E. Austen. 





I. “GROUSE” AND “SHOT” AT 8 MONTHS OF 


AGE. TEACHING THEM TO RETRIEVE, TO 
STAND AND COME IN WITH GAME INDE- 
PENDENTLY. THESE ARE THE DOGS RE- 
FERRED TO IN MR. AUSTEN'S LETTER ABOVE 


Mr. Haberlein speaks truly when he says, in 
a recent issue of a contemporary, that there are 
a great many good people in this boundless 
world to whom the mere thought of having a 
dog about causes them to shudder and heave a 
sigh of disgust. They have never owned a dog, 
never learned the pleasures derived from such 
a companion: they have seen poor doggy kicked 


and stoned upon the streets and chased from 
place to place till finally crazed from fright; 
then, in self defense, if the fugitive snarled and 
fletched his teeth, the cry of ‘‘mad dog’ was 


heard. Ultimately the miserable existence of 
doggy was terminated by aid of the policeman’s 
club or revolver. That someone should bemoan 
the loss of a pet and amiable companion thus 
ruthlessly killed seems absurd and ridiculous to 
the former class. If there is any one subject in 
which the writer is profoundly interested, almost 
to the point of being a hobbyist, it is the matter 
of the welfare and care of the dog. The 
character of man is inevitably moulded by en- 
vironment. and the cheerless monotony of life 
will be banished in a degree by the companion- 
ship of a faithful dog. 


TO MAKE DOG BREEDING PAY 
Making no claim to being an experienced 
breeder of dogs, I wish to make some sugges- 
tions which are the result of experience in 
breeding other animals, 
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My favorite dog is a well bred English setter. 
Yor the home, either as a pet, watchdog or com- 
panion, or for the hunt, he has no superior, if 
an equal. His intelligence, affectionate faithful- 
ness and beauty make him all that can be de- 
sired. Most dogs of other breeds do what is 
required of them with an air that indicates that 
they obey because ther must, but with the 
English setter obedience is a pleasure. 

I have said a well bred English setter; these 
qualifying words are as applicable to any other 
breed as this. Is there not danger of cheapening 
our breed, whichever it may be? In this locality 
the Irish setter, a noble dog when well bred, 
has, by the injudiciousness of breeders, been 
placed on the level of the common cur. They 
run the streets everywhere and are of all serts 
and descriptions, well bred, badly bred and 
mongrel. 

No man cares to pay a good price for a well 
bred dog and then have his neighbor say to him 
—of a dog he bought when a pup, for fifty cents 
—"‘My dog is as good as yours.” When that 
condition is reached, the breeder of good stock 
is put out of business, and years of patient labor 
and the expense incurred in securing and main- 
taining good breeding stock is lost. The remedy 
for this, it would seem, ought to be sought and 
when found rigidly adhered to. We suggest 
this: 

1. Breed only the best specimens of the best 
strains. 





ll. “GROUSE” AND “SHOT” AT 8 MONTHS 
OF AGE, AWAITING WORD TO BRING IN 
THE BIRDS 


2. Sell no puppies under a price that will 
make breeding reasonably profitable. 

3. Sell no females for less price than males. 

4. Have every female spayed before sale un- 
less such have been engaged for breeding pur- 
poses by a reliable breeder. 

For every purpose, but the use of a breeder, 
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such a female is the equal of a male, some think 
superior to either a male or unspayed female 

This would put the breed in the control of the 
breeders, where it should be, and enable them to 
maintain the character of the breed and keep 
their business where it would continue profit- 
able.—W. A. Stephens, Carlisle, Pa., in ““Dog- 
dom.”’ 





” 


Ill. “GROUT AND “SHOT” AT 2 YEARS OF 
AGE, RETRIEVING A RIGHT AND LEFT ON 
SNIPE 





SPORT WITH THE BEAGLES 


A correspondent in *“‘Man’s Best Friend” tells 
the following interesting story of a recent ex- 
perience in Virginia: 

We were out for sport. There were three of 
us with guns, and one without. We shot—well, 
a number of times, and our bag was not large. 
But such a day as we had is not to be measured 
by the amount of game procured. The air was 
just cool enough to incite a desire for exercise, 
the ground moist enough to carry scent per- 
fectly, and the effect of alternate sunlight and 
shadow caused by the shifting clouds added 
greatly to the charm of the scene when the old 
man tooted his horn and called the Beagles 
together. Rose, Muse, Budweiser and Pabst 
were taken from the hamper in which they had 
journeyed from town, and as they ran about 
renewing the acquaintance of their country 
cousins they added their voices to the din that 
was led by blasts from the old man’s horn. 
Dogs came from all parts of the farm First, 
Sandy, the star of the pack, came running out 
of the barn. Standing considerably unde 
twelve inches, and weighing not more than 
twelve pounds, he looked exceedingly like a toy 
and very unlike the practical working hound 
that he was. Behing him came King, and 
Cricket and Buffalo. From up the road came a 
son of Sandy’s called Zeb. He, the old man told 
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us, would push the old dog close when it came 
to finding rabbits, and when one was jumped 
Zeb would lead the pack. While Zeb was run- 
ning up he was joined by a little tan bitch called 
Pup, and two others, which had evidently not 
yet won their spurs, as their names were not 
mentioned. 

“Now I'll tell you,’’ the old man said, “if we 
start in here and go right to that piece of pines 
we'll jump the rabbit we had going last week, 
and we'll have a good chase right where we can 
see ‘em run.’ So we started for the pines, and 
the dogs romped on ahead of us. 
led the way, while the others ran 
forth in true “hound dog” fashion. Reaching 
the pine woods. we hunted them carefully. 
Sandy and Zeb worked, literally, every foot of 
the ground, the little fellow crawling and strug- 
gling under the brush heaps, and climbing in 
and out of the gullies ahead of all the others. 
The search was in vain, however, and we soon 
learned not to take the old man’s remarks seri- 
ously, but only as a part of the hunt; for at 
every likely looking place he would solemnly de- 
clare, ‘“‘We'll get one up here, and he'll make a 
nice run.’ We had been out an hour or more, 
the dogs working busily all the while, and found 
not a trace of rabbits. Some of the dogs were 
losing interest in the game, and the old man 
hastened to make apologies for their shortcom- 
ings. “That dog there ain't right for 
some time. He don't eat right. I despise a 
hound that won't eat. It’s just as it is with 
men; you can’t expect them to work if they 
don’t eat. There's two or three more that have 
been doing poorly, and I've given them sulphur 
and gunpowder, and all kinds of victuals, but 
it don’t do them any good.” 

“Yip, yip, yip!’’ Down i1n the briars and 
bushes that fringed the “‘branch’’ came a series 
of excited yelps, and the old man called out to 
us to “watch out on the other side.”” Suddenly 
Cricket wiggled out and went trailing up the 
side hill and over the railroad track that separ- 
ated us from what is kriown as the “big woods.”’ 
As Cricket crossed she was joined by the rest 
of the pack, and we heard their voices grow less 
distinct as they went deep into the forest. 
Gradually, though, the sound of heavier voices 
reached our ears, and it was evident that some 
larger hounds were also on the trail. Then the 
volume of sound grew louder, and we knew that 
“br’er rabbit’? was on his return trip. 

Bang! bang! The old man shot quickly, and 
his aim was spoiled by a glimpse of the dogs, 
that seemed to be rapidly overtaking the rabbit. 
They were a pair of big, black and white ‘“‘nig- 
ger dogs."’ The leader resembled a composite 
picture of a pointer, greyhound and foxhound. 
Lank, bony and very wild looking they were as 
they came leaping down the railroad embank- 
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ment. Close behind them were four or five more 
of the strangest pack that ever got together. 
The characteristics of every breed under the 


sun seemed represented in them. Some slightly 
Collies, some Setters, some Bull 
Terriers, and one tail-ender certainly resembled 
nothing more than an overgrown Pug. Then 
came our Beagles and a party of six or seven 
darkies on a dead run, yelling like a lot of 
savages, and waving in the air a collection of 
firearms no less strange than their dogs. They 
stopped at the railroad, however, for they knew 
that they were hunting on posted land and 
feared the penalty. 


resembled 


“You boys, call your dogs off, and 
that railroad, or 
magistrate.” 

“All right, sah. H’'yar, Tige, h'yar, ‘yar ‘yar, 
Run down an’ ketch dat hound, Joe.’’ 

“Ketch 'um yo'self, niggah.’’ 

Do’ gone! Jes’ see dat haih double hisself up 
an’ go. 

Another threat was necessary to bring the 
darkies to a proper understanding of the situa- 
tion, and they soon had their dogs in hand and 
were started down the track. Meantime the 
rabbit had again taken refuge in the briars, and 
just as the darkies disappeared Zeb gave notice 
that he had “br’er rabbit’ on the jump again, 
and away they went up the hill and across the 
railroad. Two of us took snapshots at 
as he appeared for an instant on top of the 
embankment, but missed. Again he led the 
pack some distance into the woods, and their 
tongues gave forth a merry chorus on the un- 
usually clear atmosphere. And again he came 
into view, returning in almost the same tracks 
as before. This time we allowed him to run 
by without shooting, for Zeb and some of the 
larger dogs were gaining on him, and the old 
man’s prophecy of seeing ‘‘a good chase’ was 
about to be fulfilled. Down they came, all but 
Sandy and one of the pups, for the pace was too 
fast for their legs. We stood on the side hill 
and watched the rabbit go hopping down and 
across the “branch” and up on the opposite 
hillside, where he crouched beneath some sedge. 
He must have been pretty well played out, for 
he allowed them to come within a foot of him 
before he started on. When he did start he 
came back down the hill, with the dogs at his 
heels, running to catch him Then he took a 
short turn and sent the leader a few yards off 
to one side, but it was too late to help him, for, 
as he turned again and crossed the branch, he 
met little Sandy, who was just coming back 
from the woods, and turning back to avoid 
Sandy, he ran into Zeb’s jaws and went to his 
death instantly with the terrier-like shake that 
Zeb gave him. 

After each pup had come up and examined 
“br’er rabbit,”’ and the excitement of the chase 
had worn off, we discovered the lengthening 
shadows that warned us that we must turn 
homeward. We struck out on the railroad with 
the whole pack at our heels. Sandy was game 
to the last, but when we reached home, and 
three or four of the dogs were skipping along 
on three legs, the little dog was traveling on 
two. 


keep on 
we'll have you up before the 





bunny 


Fanciers of Minneapolis are busy organizing a 
field trial club among the sportsmen of Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas. A special meeting will 
be called, principally for the election of new 
officers. If sufficient membership fees are re- 
ceived they will consider the holding of trials 
this year. Officers to be elected are: President. 
five vice-presidents, secretary-treasurer and 
board of governors to consist of five members. 
Communications should be addressed to E. D 
Brown, Minneapolis. 





Some day you will see a copy of the artistic 
calendar issued by Spratts Patent, 450 Market 
street, Newark, N. J., and will want one your- 


self. Attend to the matter now, and send a 
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2-cent stamp at once, as the demand for the 
calendar is unprecedented and no second edition 
will be issued. The firm manufactures all kinds 
of dog and poultry foods, remedies, etc. Their 
book, “Dog Culture,’ gives a list, as well as 
much valuable information concerning dogs, and 
a copy may be had for asking. 





The Excelsior Wire and Poultry Supply Co., 
26 and 28 Vesey street, New York, carry a full 
stock of all the principal dog remedies, as well 
as dog and puppy cakes. A glance at their 
large illustrated catalogue, which is sent free 
on request, will show that they have a great 
many other things which are necessary for the 
kennel owner or poultry raiser. It costs only a 
2-cent stamp to write to them and you will get 
posted on all the new conveniences, as well as 
the standard articles. 


John E. Thayer, of the Hillside Kennels, Lan- 
caster, Mass., gives unqualified approval of the 
“Austin Dog Bread" and says it is “the best 
thing in the market for dogs.” Austin’s dog 
Bread is claimed ‘‘to take the place of all other 
kinds of food, and to make healthy, companion- 
able, good-looking prize winners out of all kinds 
of dogs.”” Every piece has ‘Austin’ on it. A 
valuable illustrated book on the dog will be sent 
for a 2-cent stamp by Austin, Young & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Ightfield Joe (Brighton Joe—Ightfield Chic) 
owned by Mr. Sidney Smith, of Mystic, S. Dak., 
is being shown on the bench by Mr. B. F. Lewis. 
Ightfield’s record so far is: four firsts at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.: one first and one second at Provi- 
dence: V.H.C. in limit and open classes, 55 Ibs. 
and over, at New York; reserve in limit class at 


Newark, and s cond in limit class (55 Ibs. and 
over) at Pittsburg. Mr. Smith writes that he 
thinks of running him in the trials this season. 


Mr. Edward A. Burdett, owner of Cincinnatus 
Pride, who was formerly at Lincolnton, N. C., is 
now located at Radnor, Pa. 

Mr. A. M. Wise, Manager Medina Kennels, 
advertises the well-known, well-bred and field 
trial winning Englisi setters, Col. R. and Uncle 
B., their records and breeding entitling them to 
the consideration of all breeders. Mr. Wise for 
the present can be addressed at Bodka, Ala. 


Mr. L.. H. Smith’s English setter dog, Rhoebis 
Dan Wind’em, was stricken some time since with 
a severe case of distemper; careful nursing and 
doctoring has preserved his life, but it has left 
him suffering witn chorea. Dan was a winner 
in the last International and North American 
trials in Ontario, and a full brother to Clip 
Wind’em and Kate Wind’em. We hope the sick- 
ness of Dan will not prove very serious, and that 
in a very full measure he will be restored. 

Many of the ills which afflict canine flesh are 
due to wrong feeding. Send to H. Clay Glover, 
V. S., 1278 Broadway, New York, for a copy of 
his book, “‘How to Feed."" This book also treats 
of dog diseases and is a valuable work for all 
dog owners to have; it is sent free. 


Do you want to put a dog in condition for a 
show and have him properly handled? Write to 
B. F. Lewis, Lansdowne, Pa., for particulars. 
He has had an experience of thirty years in this 
country and England, 





























A CHECKER GAME 
BY N. H. CROWELL 


“Great rabbit hunting in the 
snow lets up.” 


morning ig this 
remarked Peck, as he moved 
into the king-row 

“LT ain’t lost any rabbits,’ said Brown, as he 
made a bad move in the left-hand corne) 

“Jump, confound ye, if ye want to,’ said 
Peck, a little later 

“I’m goin’ to. Now do some jumpin’ yourself. 
I'll show ye a few tricks before this game's out,” 
said Brown. 

“Oh, ve will. eh? How d'yve like that?’ and 
Peck moved his king in between two of Brown's 
Inen 


“Not so good But hol’ on—just hol’ on—I'll 





ret Ve. Take that ve and Brown 
ved up a spot nearer Peck'’s king-row 
“Let's see wasn't usin’ my shells at the 


tail-end of that last hunt? I'm mighty short, I 
know said Peck, looking up from the board, 
the King in his hand 

“Tye rey in my pants if I did. Play 
ball here,’ id Brown studying the board 
closely. 

“Well, [ll take that man,” said Peck, suiting 
the action to the word 








“An’ il scoop that fellow in.’ said Brown. 

“Say ol’ man, when ye think of it, just bring 
them boots back. I think I'll need ‘em,” said 
Peck, before the next move 

“Did you move?” asked Brown, glancing up. 
Peck moved. Brown moved and forced Peck to 
jump. Then Brown jumped two 

“Two birds with one stone, eh? You will, 
eh” Well, 'm goin’ up here an’ see what ye'll 
do,”’ said Peck 

brown moved again 

‘Did you ever pay for your share of that last 
barrel of bluerocks? T've got to remit the first of 
the week,” remarked Peck next 

“Whose move is it?’ 





asked Brown, pointing at 


“Mine I'm goin’ in there,” said Peck. 

“T'll just head that off. It's dead easy,”’ said 
Brown 

“How many did you grass in that last round 
of ten last night? Four, wasn’t it?” asked Peck, 
presently 

“The deuce it was. I broke nine 
move,” said Brown 


Go on an’ 


I thought it was f 
jump.” 
“An’ Tl take it Now ye're t 


skun tid Brown 


Well, T'll make ye 





Same 


“Not by a long shot. Don't bet your big 
money—hello, its quit snowin’ or I'm a liar,” 
said Peck, glancing up at the window. 

“Has it? Hurry up an’ move,” said Brown 
Peck moved his king hurriedly. Brown moved 
a man in front of it. Peck jumped. Brown 
moved another man in front of Peck’s center- 
guard. Peck jumped again. Then Brown 
jumped three 

“Ha! Ha! Haw!’ from Brown. 

“Its clearin’ up fast,’’ said Peck, craning his 
neck toward the window. 

“Move, confound it,” said Brown. 

“Oh, I guess I'm beat. I'll give in. Hadn't 
ought to be playin’ checkers anyhow with work 
on my hands. Yes, I'm beat. Bring me some 
clean rags, Oliver.”” Oliver brought the rags 
und set out the gun-wiper. Peck picked up the 
shotgun and run some oil into the barrels. Then 
he rammed in the rags, poured in more oil, ram- 
med in more rags, squinted through the tubes, 
set the gun down, put on his hunting jacket and 
filled the pockets with shells. Then he waited 
for Brown, who had dashed out hastily a mo- 
ment before. In a minute Brown returns, coat 
and cap, leggins and shotgun. 

“Come on,” said Peck, and the door closed 
softly behind them. 

And it was quiet for at least three hours. 


THE SPECKLED TROUT 


R. H. Russel has just issued a unique and 
beautifully illustrated volume on the speckled 
brook trout, with fifty original drawings, color 
plates, photogravures and reproductions from 
etchings especially executed for the work by 
Louis Rhead, the well-known artist and _ illus- 
trator. The book has been designed and edited 
by Mr. Rhead with the assistance and co-op- 
eration of such angling experts as Charles Hal- 
lock, E. D. T. Chambers, W. C. Harris, Benja- 
min Kent, J. Annin, Jr., A. Nelson Cheney, L 
KF. Brown, and contains articles on the follow- 
ing subjects: ‘‘General Description of the Trout 
Family,’ “Big Trout of the Nepigon, Lake Ed- 
ward, Lake Batisean,”’ “‘‘Habits « ne Breok 
Trout,” “The Old and New Adirondacks,” “An 
Angler’s Notes on. the seaverkill,”” ‘‘Winged 
ind Other Enemies of Brook Trout.’ ‘Trout 
Propagation,” “Some Notes on Cooking Brook 
Trout.” “Along a Trout Stream.’ The speckled 
ook trout is distinguished by an original cover 
of paper boards in color representing a_ piece 





of birch bark upon which has been pinned a 
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number of colored trout flics. The lining papers 
are also of imitation birch bark. 

All “brothers of the angle’’ should possess 
a copy of this work, which would have de- 
lighted the heart of gentle Izaak Walton, and 
which will be hailed as a treasure by every 
lover of the piscatorial art. 

Handsomely printed on a finely finished wove 
paper from a new font of old-style English 
type. Price $3.50 net. 

There will be an Edition-de-Luxe, on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper, limited to three hun- 
dred and fifty copies for America and one 
hundred and fifty copies for England, numbered 
and signed. Price $15.00 net. 

Subscriptions will be entered in the order re- 
ceived. Orders for either volume may be sent 
to “Field and Stream.” 


The 1902 Fisherman’s Annual is just issued. 
This is a book of 160 pages containing full illus- 
trated description of fishing rods and other 
tackle manufactured by Clark, Horrocks & Co., 
Utica, N. Y. The 1902 Annual also contains 
much interesting information to dealers and 
fishermen. The process of manufacturing split 
bamboo rods is fully illustrated and described. 
A short chapter on “Knots and Hitchknots”’ 
illustrates the way lines and leaders may be 
easily knotted, etc. This book should be in the 
hands of every fisherman, and may be iad free 
by writing Clark, Horrocks & Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Jesperson & Hines, in their advertisement this 
month, are offering a great inducement in the 
shape of a complete angling outfit at ten dollars. 
They have also a very attractive catalogue. 


Small profits and quick sales is the motto of 
the old established house of H. H. Kiffe Co., 523 
Broadway, N. Y. For trial send them 15 cents 
for an assorted sample dozen, quality A, trout 
flies. Regular price, 24 cents. Thirty cents for 
an assorted sample dozen, quality B, trout flies. 
Regular price, 60 cents. Sixty cents for as- 
sorted sample dozen bass flies. Regular price, 
& cents, and 64 cents for a split bamboo rod. 
Fly rods, 10 feet, 6 ounces; bait rods, 9 feet, 8 
ounces, with cork grip. 


Here is what the makers say: Our firearms 
contain more points of excellence than will be 
found in those of other makers. When making 
arrangements for your spring outing if you 
are not supplied with a satisfactory arm, better 
look into the merits of the Stevens. They have 
been on the market for 38 years, and for ac- 
curacy, durability and quality are unsurpassed. 
We make a large and varied line of rifles, 
Pistols and shotguns. We also manufacture 
the “Stevens-Duryea” automobile. For cata- 
logue address Stevens Arm & Tool Company, 
Box No. 5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


“Where to Go Fishing’ is the name of an 
interesting book which will be sent on request 
to any one wishing accurate information about 
the streams and lakes of Northern Michigan, 
one of the best fishing regions in the United 
States. The 1902 edition contains a list of all 
streams and lakes; distances from nearest sta- 
tion; kinds of fish to be caught; names of hotels 
and rates per day; some last year’s fishing 


records; how to tell the difference between a 
pike, pickerel and muskallonge, colored plates 
of brook and rainbow trout and small-mouth 
bass. May ist. the 1902 edition of “Michigan 
in Summer” will be ready; 48 pages; 250 pic- 
tures. It is free. Address C. L. Lockwood, G. 
P. & T. A., Grand Rapids and Indiana railway, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The space occupied by the Peters Cartridge 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, at the Sportsmen’s 
Show, is very attractively arranged. It is 
draped with maroon cloth, and the most con- 
spicuous painting, consisting of an officer’s felt 
hat hung over a belt containing cartridges, to 
which is attached a holster containing a Colt 
army revolver. Beneath the holster is the 
wonderful world’s record target made by Capt. 
C. S. Richmond, of Savannah, Ga., which is 
made up of 100 shots counting 918 points. This 
target was shot at a range of 50 yards, and the 
location of each shot shown. Beneath the target 
on a table is an open box of Peters Cartridges, 
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while scattered about are cartridges and ex- 
ploded shells. The whole is reproduced in 
colors, and is marvelous in its effect. So realis- 
tic is the painting it seems as though one could 
pick the revolver from its holster. This target 
was made with Peters Cartridges, and as a 
souvenir of the event the company had this 
painting made. It is 36 x 18, mounted on a 
green mat and framed in a beautiful gold frame 
surrounded by electric lights. A miniature re- 
production of the picture in colors is presented 
to visitors, and is beautiful enough to be highly 
prized. 








PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 


The Ginseng Distillery Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
are offering to the consumer direct, their silk 
hat cocktails at the extremely low price of $3.20 
for. four full quart bottles of Manhattan, Ver- 
mouth, whiskey, or Martini cocktails, as one 
may select, express prepaid by them. Also 
their justly celebrated eight-year-old silk hat 
rye or Bourbon whiskey for $3.20 for four full 
quart bottles, express prepaid. All goods are 
packed in plain boxes without any marks to in- 
dicate contents. They cut out the middleman’s 
profit and his tendency to adulterate, and claim 
to- give you absolutely pure and guaranteed 
value. If the goods are not as represented, you 
may return them and they will refund your 
money. Ginseng Distilling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


have missed a 
seen or heard of 
hand-made, com- 


readers 
not 
all 


“Field and Stream” 
real treat if they have 
“Old Hickory” furniture, 
fortable, durable and artistic. These goods 
have become famous and in great demand by 
golf clubs, field and country clubs, for summer 
cottages, dens, lawns, ete., They build 
log cabins and furnish them complete. A cata- 
logue will certainly interest you. Send for it to 
The “Old Hickory’’ Chair Co., 453 South Cherry 
street, Martinsville, Ind. 


studios, 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches the best 
fishing grounds in the State of Michigan. Write 
to H. F. Moeller, General Passenger Agent, De- 
troit, Mich., addressing your request “F. 1,” and 
booklet on Fishing and Hunting in Michigan will 
be mailed free to your address. 


Patent Nyssa Floats are made of a material 
tougher, lighter and more buoyant than cork. 


The patented loop tips make them readily at- 
tachable to the line and easily adjusted to the 
proper depth. This patent tip is what fishermen 
have long been looking for and adds immensely 
to the natty appearance of the sportsman’s kit 
as well as saves time and temper when he gets 
down to business.. 

See advertisement in this issue giving prices, 
postpaid. 


The Labrador Company offer for rent during 
the present season the Angling for Trout and 
Salmon, in a number of rivers on the North 
Shore of the St. Lawrence, east of Quebec. 
These rivers can be reached by first-class 
steamer sailing weekly from Quebec, in from 
thirty to sixty hours. 

Further particulars on application to the 
Labrador Company, No. 4 Union Building, 


Montreai. P. 
in this issue. 


Q., or consult their advertisement 


Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
“maker of fine reels and baits that catch fish,” 
wants every angler in the United States and 
Canada to have a personal knowledge of the 
fine points of the Shakespeare reels and the 
marvelous attractiveness of the Shakespeare 
baits. He will gladly send samples of his reels 
and baits for examination, express paid, to any 
reliable party who sends his name and address. 
After examination, if he does not wish to keep 


them, Mr. Shakespeare will pay the return 
charges, 

Write to-day; ask him to send you his de- 
lightful little books on “How to Catch Bass,’’ 
“The Fine Points About Tackle,’ and “The 
Art of Bait Casting.”’ all of which are 


, 


Mention ‘Field and Stream.’ 


free. 





Only a Name 


No Money Is Wanted 


Please show this to some person who needs one 
ef these books. Ask him to send me his name 
I will mail the book, and with it an order 
your druggist for six bottles Dr 
Shoop’s Restorative. I will tell the druggist t 
let the sick one take it for a month. If satisfied 
then, pay $5.50. If not, I will pay the druggist 
myself. 


on nearest 


I mean that exactly. I do not always succeed, 
for sometimes there is a cause, like cancer, which 
But most of these disease 
result from weakened inside nerves; those nerves 


medicine cannot cure. 


which alone make every vital organ do its duty 
lifetime in learning how t 
trengthen them; my Restorative always does 
that. I have furnished it to 555,000 people o 
terms like the above, and 39 out of each 40 have 


{ have spent a 


paid for it—paid because they were cured. 
There are 39 chances in 40 that I can cure you 

or your friend. I will pay all the cost if I don’t 

Won’t you tell this to some sick person who 

wants to be well? 

| Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women. 


Book No. 5 for Men. (sealed 
Book No. 6 on Rheumaus® 


which book 
you want, and address 

Dr. Shoop, Box £25 
Racine, Wis. | 


Simply state 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by 0% 


or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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The ice will soon be out of the rivers, ponds 
and lakes. If you find your canoe not to your 
liking or unseaworthy, if your row boat is past 
fixing up, if you have decided to buy a yacht, or 
a steam or electric-vapor launch, the Racine 
Boat Mfg. Co. (Box 30), Racine, Wis., can fur- 
nish it to you. Write for their catalogue which 
will give you facts about steam and sail yachts, 
row boats, canoes, hunting boats, etc. You can 
select what you want, and get your order in 
early, as the spring is a busy time with boat 
builders. 


It will cost you only 10 cents in stamps or 
silver to become acquainted with one of the 
most convenient things a sportsman can include 
in his outfit. We refer, of course, to the Pooler 
Boss Shot Cartridge Belt and Game Carrier, and 
the 10 cents brings you a sample holder. Get it 
now of R. H. Pooler, Serena, Il. 


The Hyde Exploring Expedition’s magnificent 
display at the New York Sportsmen's Show was 
made for the purpose of introducing to the 
public this new factor in house decoration, 
bringing to the Eastern buyer the work of the 
Indian direct, their connections in the Southwest 
being of such a nature that the Indian receives 
full benefit for his work and is thus rendered in 
a great measure self-supporting. 

None can deny the interest that for the past 
few years has been displayed in the adapta- 
bility of the handiwork of the North American 
Indians for decorative purposes in the homes of 
the cultured. The exquisite basketry of the 
Western Indians has long commanded the at- 
tention of collectors as has also the dainty bead 
and buckskin work of the Plains Indian, but 
not until late years has the Southwestern In- 
dian been given a place in the advance of ar- 
tistic decoration, but so rapid has been the 
growing demand for something entirely new 
that to-day the wonderful weaving of the 
Navajos of New Mexico and Arizona has its 
place in every cultured home. As a decorative 
feature in the country home, the beach cottage, 
the country club, the house boat and the private 
yacht. nothing can approach the beautiful color- 
ing and artistic designs of the Navajo blanket. 
This company is always pleased te show these 
goods, and a visit to this store at Fortieth 
street and Sixth avenue, New York. will prove 
highly entertaining. 





One of the ambitions of Mr. E. H. R. Green, 
of Texas-—widely known as a railway magnate, 
and as president of the Tarpon Club—is to se- 
cure a full-grown tarpon, for exhibition at the 
coming St. Louis Exposition. While in Wash- 
ington recently he was interviewed, and is 
quoted thus on the subject: 

“Nobody has ever yet beheld a tarpon in 
captivity. It will, indeed, be a matter of no 
small difficulty to secure one for public view. 
Of all fish, they are the fiercest and gamest 
fighters, and it’s a knotty problem to construct 
a tank that will contain one. It may be possi- 
ble that by clipping off a section of the caudal 
fins we may keep one a prisoner, but I'll have 
to consult the fish experts of the Government 
about it.” 


The “Newcastle Journal” states, for the infor- 
mation of those who would object to bear’s meat 
as a comestible, that the hams of a bear are 


FOR SALE, WANTS, ETC. 


Advertisements of this kind three cents a word. 
2 Send money with order. 


FOR SALE.—Chesapeake Bay cross and Irish 
Water Spaniel Pups. Born Feb. 1, 1902. Males, 
$12.00. Females, $10.00. When two months old, 
no better for retrieving. Irish Water Spaniel, 
male, good duck retriever, $40.00. Irish Water 
Spaniel, female, two years old next June, splen- 
did retriever, $35.00. English Setter dog, nine 
months old, orange and white, will make a good 
one, $20.00. Female Gordon Setter, ten months, 
a beauty, $20.00. Edward Edmunds, 353 Duke 
st., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE.—First-class, well trained, Coon 
and Fox Hound. Two years old, male, black and 
white spotted, large size, and a beauty; is fast 
trailer and loud voiced. Price $10.00 F.O.B. 
No less. First money takes dog, and he is a 
bargain. W. B. Caraway, Alma, Ark.- 


Field Trials and gentlemen's shooting compan- 
ions. If you want your dogs thoroughly trained 
and well cared for, and are willing to pay for it, 
we shall be pleased to serve you. Birds plentiful 
on our training grounds. References furnished. 
Utility Kennels, Wayne, Pa. 


ADIRONDACK COTTAGE FOR SALE—Choice 
location on beautiful large lake, two to three 
miles wide and nine miles long; abounds with 
salmon trout. Brook trout abundant in many 
nearby streams. Woodcock, partridge, ducks 
and deer plentiful, and bears to be had. Always 
cool. No black flies or mosquitoes. Cottage is 
large and roomy, with large piazza and open fire- 
places; well built and attractively finished. 
Completely and nicely furnished. Owner will 
sell at a great sacrifice and give good reason for 
parting with the place. Photographs will be 
shown at interview with any one interested. No 
healthier, prettier or more desirable spot in the 


Airondacks. Address Adirondack Cottage, care 
“Field and Stream.” 

FOR SALE.—Young, high bred Greyhound bitch for 
sale or eee | has i Boston or Irish terrier. H. L. 
Beers, Elizabeth, N. J. 


FOR SALE.—Pointer Puppies; Lad of Rush- 
Mingo Kent; extra desirable; will sell two or 
three of this fine litter. F. J. G. McArthur, Car- 
man, Manitoba. 

WANTED.—To-trade a 12-gauge L. C. Smith hammer- 
less shot-cun for a 16-cauge of same make. Address 
Hugh Barton, Utely, Texas 

WANTED.—AII breeders who have good stock 
to sell, or dog handlers who wish dogs to break, 
to know that Field and Stream will bring them 
all the business they can handle. We get such 
enews daily, and refer them to our adver- 

sers 


WANTED.—Feathers for fiy-tying; brown- 
hackles from game and brown Leghorn roosters, 
wild male turkey tail and wing feathers, pink 
curlew, wood duck, plain and ba ; blue jay 
wings, crow wings, etc. Address J. H. Keene, 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 


WINTER SALE of blue bloods—Thirty grand 
young dogs and bitches broken and partly 
broken; all beauties. The cream of breeding, 
by the following famous sires: Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone, Champion Rodfield, Dash An- 
tonio, Cincinnatus Pride and Count Dandstone, 
out of straight bred Llewellyn dams. Also 
pointers by Hal Pointer and Young Rip Rap. 
These dogs are all in fine condition and will 
be sold at winter prices. Any one wanting 
something first-class will do well to make in- 
quiries. State what you want, and a selection 
from this lot will likely fill the bill, as we have 
them of class and quality enough to suit the 
most particular. Address Frank E. Marcon & 
Co. (formerly Marcon & Morton), Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada. 








PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT 


delicious beyond all the hams ever smoked; that} 
the tongue is held to be more precious as a 
foodstuff than the tongue of any other beast 
that ever licked salt; that the liver is a King’s 
dish; that the English gentlemen who planted 
Virginia preferred the flesh of bear to beef, veal, 
pork, or mutton, and that the Indians there 
away, in serving up the bear, were wont to 
roast it whole—entrails, skin, and all, just as 
they would barbecue a hog. But the choicest 
morsels are the paws. The noblemen of Ger- 
many might eat the spare-ribs and the griskins 
of the bear and highbred ladies rashers from 
his flanks, but the bear’s paws, salted and 
smoked, were reserved for the tables of the 
German Kings and Princes. 


Marlin Fire Arms Co.'s cata- 
It contains 120 pages, 


A copy of the 
logue will interest you. 
is illustrated with 300 engravings, and has a 
beautiful cover design printed in nine colors, 
and is sent to any address on receipt of three 
(3) stamps. The Marlin Repeater is a hané@- 
some, well-balanced gun, and the quality and 
finish leave nothing to be desired. 

Do not allow the barrels of your gun to become 
rusted or leaded, as it spoils the efficiency of the 
weapon, and eventually ruins it. The Lefever 
Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y., manufacture the 
Ideal Gun Cleaner, which is guaranteed to re- 
move all foreign substances. It may be had of 
all dealers, or will be mailed, on receipt of 50 
cents, by the firm. 








Hunters of big game have words of praise for 
the Mannlicher Repeating Rifle as the following 
letter from Montana shows: 

Dear Sir:—Yours is duly received, and I am 
thankful to you for the information you send 
me about the Mannlicher Repeating Rifle, as I 
immediately went to Mr. Gottschalk, of the 
Montana Armory, and purchased the rifle you 
sent him last fall for $40; and the rifle is a very 
good one. I have killed seventeen bears, and I 
found not one bear that would fight after get- 
ting one pill of the Mannlicher repeating rifle. 
They all turned over and died immediately. 

Yours truly, 
Chas. Norman. 


Write to the sole agent in the United States, 
A. H. Funke, 101-103 Duane street, New York, 
for circulars and prices of this rifle and of the 
Luger automatic pistol which has recently been 
adopted by the United States Government. It 
is small enough to carry in the coat pocket, and 
powerful enough to kill a deer. 


During the month of April, according to 
present arrangements, President Roosevelt will 
spend a few days trout fishing in the streams 
among the Allegheny mountains, he having 
engaged quarters about twelve miles from Oak- 
land, the county seat of Garret county, Mary- 
land. 


Putnam boots are in use in nearly every civ- 
ilized country in the world. They are ger.ine 
hand-sewed, water proof, made to measure, 
delivery charges prepaid, and cost no more than 
others. Send for catalogue of over thirty differ- 
ent styles of boots. Also Indian tanned moose- 
hide moccasins. Address H. J. Putman & Co., 
°5 Hennepin ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


' 
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THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN | 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SBE The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every 
loop— 


The | 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
“> Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
, Sample pair, Meeps 50c., » Cotten 2e. 
ailed on receipt of price. 
ie) ceo. FROST CO., Mekers, 
— Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


pep rhe “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 















ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


HE California Corset Co. are pleased to 

suggest to stout women, who have the 
greatest difficulty in getting corsets which 
are suitable for them, 
that the mystery is 
solved. Wecan fit you 
perfectly. OUR COR- 
SETS DO NOT PUSH 
UP. THEY DO NOT 
HURT YOU, and you 
can lie down with them 
You will never have 


on. 
to unfasten them to 
breathe. Whatever you 


can do with them off you 
can do better with them 
on. They will give you 
the support,shape,beau- 
ty and comfort you 
have long desired. We 
have as many models for the slight form 
as the stout. We can fit all. Our cus- 
tomers do not come back and say they 
cannot wear ourcorsets. They say, ‘* How 
is it that any one else can sell any while 
you are in business?’’ We are unable to 
answer that question, but we do know 
that others sell corsets, however. 


CALIFORNIA CORSET CO. 


floyt and Fulton Sts., Brockiyy. N.Y. 
915 Broadway, New York City. 
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YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
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AIREDALE TERRIERS f 

For SHOW and SPORT D ] K 1 { 

For COMPANIONS and GUARDS ea enne mi 

atalino te tan, = BULLDOGS > 

Write for circular to Persimmon, - $50 } 

WATERSIDE KENNELS ge her gage { 

Tunis, Talbot County. Md. aot mage -— , 

Cripple Creek, 20 ¢ 

FOSSSSOSGSSSGGOSGGOGOOOGGOGOGG af Wolléeg ood Bull Terror Ciabe. : 

4 FOR ar tnllerenation. © y 

$ JAPANESE SPANIELS SALE : stemmed nrscurs. asons sonovon. x17 f 
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High-Class Dogs at Stud 
PINE LAWN KENNELS, 


Cor. VanWyck Ave. & Broadway, Dunton, Jamaica, L. 1. 
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: + $ Scotch Collies 
' Fifty Bull Terriers ae 
For Sale: athe ucts asnes | Fox Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make | E now have on hand a choice lot of 
winners and well worth the attention of any one W 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennéls have won 





Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 
over 1,s00 prizes in the last few years. Commissions pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- some trained dogs and brood bitches 


anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


in whelp from best blood in the country. 
FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 


Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 


GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Conan. 





Dealers and Importers of 


e 

High-Class Dogs ‘er mou 
The Dog Fancier ==: 

° lar and most 

Puppies of All Breeds prosperous amateur kennel publication in America. 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver- 
PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, tisers. Published anaitte. at so cents @ year. 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for socentsayear. Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















DOGS, PARROTS, BIRDS. 


Scotch Collies, Fox Terriers, Parrots, Parroquets 
and Mocking Birds. We now have on hand a choice 7 rs 
lot of Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier puppies of both 
sexes, and of rarecolors and choice breeding. Several | 
brood bitches and young dogs, pups under ro months 
old ; also some good talking Parrots, several kinds of 
Parroquets, Mocking Birds and Canaries, best of 
singers. For particulars and prices address 

GEO. H. TRACY, Prop. of Breeze Hill Stock Farm, 

WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


If you want to buy a dog of any breed 
send for list and prices, also first-class 
pedigreed Belgian Hares. 


J. HOPE, 29 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











—— 
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Ornamental and Useful 


German Silver Dog Collar Plates, the finest made, 50c. Artistic raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
superior to the old-style of engraving on plate. A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, handsomely designed on the 
plate, sent prepaid by mail for FIFTY CENTS. Get one, it will please you. Two sizes, 3-4x3 inch for large dogs, 9-16x2 1-4 inch for the smaller 


ns FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR 60c. 


The most serviceable dog collar made. Best quality leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely finished, 
nickel buckle and ring, showy, strong, durable—everiasting. Sent by mail, prepaid, on rec eipt of only sixty cents, This collar and above name 
plate attached will be made and sent complete for ONEK DOLLAR, Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR., McPherson, Kansas. 





Smooth Fox Terriers 
—— AT STUD — 
Mere Sepoy. Trianon Pirate. 
Mamaset Royal. 


(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 
Stud Cards, etc., on application to 
American Bred TRIANON KENNELS, 
Dogs only. B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 











The Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels 
YOUNG JINGO 


At Stud - - = Fee, $50 


Tess 


C. E. BUCKLE 











AT sTuUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


inner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Trial and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 
Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale vt vt ut 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


BRIGHTON Jog. W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, Is 
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cas ie ewe ae Oe MEDINA COUNTY KENNELS 


Mayme COLONELR. 


(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. 
Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials. 


UNCLE B. 


(Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 


NOW LOCATED AT BODKA, ALA. 


UNCLE B. 


‘Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone 


(Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


+ A beautiful dog, of the world's greatest breeding ; 
* his recent running proves him the greatest dog of any 
tbreeding. Bred and owned by 6. 6. WILLIAMSON, 
4 Maacie, Indiana, who also offers 


Fy 
Sport’s Gath 
The Best Dog of the Season. 

A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 
He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- 
nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley 
4 Hill, Dot's Roy, Peg’s Girl, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s 
; Girl, Geneva and Lady Rachel. 
bewee- +> +> oo +o + ooo +o +o 0-0 oe 


> + > + 
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---CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America. # # 8 
AT STUD, - FEE, $50.06 
ADDRESS 
EDWARD A. BURDETT 
Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 


CINCINNATUS’ PRIDE 


The Field Trial Winner 
DOMINO 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 
Stud Fee, $20 


Address 
ARTHUR STERN 
5 W. 50th Street. New York City 
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This is the name under which that 
popular monthly, the Southern Fancier 


Is now issued weekly 


If you wanta live, up-to-date, Dog, Cat or Pet Stock 
eekly, run on newspaper lines, subscribe for 


FIELD and FANCY 


and get the reports of Shows, Field Trials and all 
the News of the Fancier’s World a week ahead of 
all other publications. 


Sample copies upon application. 
Five Cents a Copy, - $2.00 per Year 


Field and Fancy Publishing Co., 
203 Broadway, New York City 


_ BEN F. LEWIS 
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FIELD and FANCY | 
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Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 





OD ODBOIOD OD 09D 093-903-0302 


Woodbine Kennels 


IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE, 


Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. 


SOO 0S 00S 008S9262066 


O~S OD 003-0303 003-02 





Dogs Boarded, 


IDBODOO6D6O2H6065050 


verre =a 
’ 
RIPSTONE 
> (Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 4 
. 4 
+ LAD OF JINGO : 
* (Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. ¢ 
W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa.¢ 
EAA MRMAREREARAGARRAEREE ED anf 


«=~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho 


(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 
IN STUD, FEE S$I5. 
Winner of Thirty Prizes. 


HAROLD SKIMPOLE 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and q 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st) 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sy. 
— winner ist in Monongahela and 4th in Ohi 

erby; Hal’s Belle, winner 3d in Monongahe 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get tom 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some hig. 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree, 


A. C. PETERSON 
Homestead, Py 


Fee, $25 


AT STUD FEE $10. 
RUSHAWAY DICK (s0s«1) 


A son of the great field trial and bench show winne 


LAD OF RUSH «i Topsy L. 
For pedigree, write 


C. F. PORTER, Flat Rock, Ind 


AT STUD. FEE $35 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 


Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and higs 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned fre 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at res 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor. 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 


AT STUD > 


The Superb Bull Terrier 


Feaultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THO/IAS, Hamilton, [ass 





Plain Sam (.- $35. 


The most successful sire before the public, and 
a high-class bench and field trial winner. 
champions in the field and on the bench, and his 

et have been placed 22 times at field trials 
edigree and picture on application. 


JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Obie. 











(46,292 
ee 


Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 
Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 
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NMARIE’S SPORT.... 


Alas a combined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and asa sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


jo Better Bred Dog Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


iH. B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 





FIRLD WINNING ENGLISH SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (58933), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone 1V—Rod’s Petrel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s 
Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (46664), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone 1V—Dan’'s Lady, and the greatest winner of this 
breeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (53417), by C hampion Antonio—Ouida F, 
and she Gath’s Mark—Ruby' sGirl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium sized, richly marked, black, white 
and tan dogs that for lineage and individuality are 
scond to none to-day, or ever before the public. Send 
forlist of brood bitches and young stock by these and 
other noted winning sires. 


W.J, BAUGHN, RIDGEVILLE, IND. 


ye FIGHT FoR SPRAT}S 


—-- 
a 
one 


Meat 
“Fibrine ” 
Vegeta ble 


— Cakes 


Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes will keep adog in Show Form 
and Working Condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 


ing Dog Shows of en Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, etc., et 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes ao used by the leading Kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc., etc 
Write for our catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture,”’ with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
i , Post free. 
We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
punptes. Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 
» etc. 


SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) 
LIMITED 
450 Market Street NEWARK, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal., 
and 542 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines and 
SOap. 
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‘Finnigan Kennels, 


-GREENE, N. Y. 


Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and bloodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS 

Finnigan has been an expert shooting 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruffed 
grouse, woodcock and quail. Break your | 
dogornopay. Game preserve in the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 7 
America. } 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 











wayne 
Pa. A 


Utility Kennels 


Breeders of the best 
strains of 


ENGLISH SETTERS and POINTERS 


Young and trained stock for sale. Com- 
missions executed for those who do not 
care to trust their own judgment. 
Questions cheerfully answered. Write 
us. We also train Setters and Pointers 
for Field Trials and gétitlemen’s shoot- 
ing companions. Perfect facilities. 
References furnished. 


ee 














BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 


















“Tam glad to ecommend Austin’s Dog 
Bread.’ J have used it in my kennels for years. 
Twice I tried other makes but found that your 
bread gave better satisfaction.” —T. C. HoLian- 
DER, Craigston Kennels, Wenham Depot, Mass. 


All dog owners say that AUSTIN'S DOG BREAD 





is far superior to anything known for dogs. They eat 
it—relish it—and improve with it. Your dog should 
have it. Go to grocers and other dealers for it. 
“AUST IN’ is on every vier ec. 


Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Efover’s Imperial Dog Remedies: 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 


Distemper Cure . . . $1.00/Condition Pills $ .50 
Mange Cure . -50| Digestive PEs 6 e % +50 
Vermifuge . . +.» + -so|Liver Pills . . .. « +50 
Blood Purifier. . . -50|Comp. Sulphur Tablets +50 
Canker Wash . -50|Worm Capsules . . 
ous + 6+ 4 * 50; Tape Worm Capsules . 50 
Cough Mixtures. . . -50| Diarrhoea Cure a 50 


-50jLimment. . . . . « +50 
-50| Kennel and Stable Soap +25 
rting goods. 
on Dog Dis- 


PeGCwe. . 0 2 © » 
Eye Lotion 


For sale b 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free boo 
eases and how to feed, on application to 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, &. Y. 

Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club, 


Druggists and dealers in s 


The most popular book 
on Dog Training 
THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


Or, Force System Without the Whip. 


> 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 


Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs. 


| 








SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Habericin’s Dog Remedies 


No EXPERIMENTS—TRIED AND APPROVED! 
Forty YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
Distemper Cure (Comb.)..$1.00 


RE co osccwcsavesve 50 Single Remedies 


sent by mail pre 





Eczema Cure ,............- 50 paid. 
ea 50 

Worm Exterminator...... 5:0 —_—_—_—_-_—- 
; ERE ETE 50 The Ten Prepar- 
Condition Pills ............ 25 ations will be ex- 
Ns en aun aceese 25 pressed, prepaid, 


Flea Repeller & Disinf..... on receipt of only 
Scent Restorer & Intensif. 50 


3300 $3.50 


Directions for successful treatment accompany each remedy. 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN, MCPHERSON, KAN, 
aes 08 0 OOOO 








Bargains in Typewriters 








We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, 
and all Standard Machines at from $25 to $4o, 
with full guarantee. New Machines at reduced 
prices. Will send machine subject to trial, 
Standard machines rented at $3 monthly. We 
also exchange and buy for cash. Desks, cabin- 
ets and supplies at reduced prices. Send postal 
for illustrated price-list of all standard machines. 
Address 


Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon 
receipt of amount by publishers of Field and Stream. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Te:ephone, 5339 Cortlandt. 241 Broadway, New York 





WE ARE AGENTS FOR THE 


Backus Dog Crates 


Weare the most extensive house in the 
country for KENNEL and POUL- 
TRY SUPPLIES. We have a full 
stock of Spratt’s, Dent’s, Glover’s and 
Johnson’s Dog Remedies. Spratt’s, 
Old Grist Mill and Austin’s Dog and 
Puppy Cakes, 


Send for Large illustrated»Catalogue, free. 
Address Dept. 3A. 





Excelsior Wire @ Poultry Supply Co. 
26 and 28 Vesey Street, New York 
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THE MOTHER'S MISSION. 


1840. 


A great Emperor once asked one of 
his noble subjects whut would secure 
his country the first place among the 
nations of the earth, The nobleman’s 
grand reply was, “Good mothers.” 
Now, what constitutes a good mother ? 
The answer is conclusive: She who, 

1901. regarding the future welfare of her 
child, seeks every available means that may offer to promote a sound physical 
development, to the end that her offspring may not be deficient in any single 
faculty with which nature has endowed it. In infancy there is no period which 
is more likely to affect the future disposition of the child than that of teething, 
producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if not checked 
will manifest itself in after days, 


USE MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 














JUST PUBLISHED 
American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


This is the only book ever written on the subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


1. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of cach species and a 
brief account of its range and habits. 

II. Full accounts of every sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken. 

III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living, 
The Chesapeake Bay dog, the American retriever, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 

It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and shows how this decrease may be checked. 
630 pages... Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


“FIELD AND STREAM.” , New York. 
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WHERE TO GO. 


Proprietors of shooting and fishing resorts, 
guides, etc., will find it very profitable to keep 
their card in this column. The cost is three 
cents per word for each issue. Send money 
with order. 


RECOMMEDED GUIDES. 


This list is made up of men whom we have 
personally engaged or who are so well known 
to us there can be no doubt of their ability. 
We publish their names, post office addresses, 
and the kind of game usually pursued in their 
sections. 

Should any of our readers be disappointed in 
any way with any of these guides we will 
esteem it a courtesy if they will let us know 
the cause. 


ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 


Henry Kingman, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
A. M. Church, Old Forge, Herkimer Co. 
Warren J. Slater, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Harvey G. Alford, Lake Placid, Essex Co. 
Warren Bryant, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
Halsey R. Sprague, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Ross L. Hays, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. 

Ed. Cagle, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 

J. W. Wood, Saranac Inn, Franklin Co. 

E. P. Perkins, Duane, Franklin Co. 

Chas. C. Robinson, Long Lake, Hamilton Co. 
Seth M. Pierce, Raquette Lake, Hamilton Co. 
Ed. Dustin, Paul Smith's, Franklin Co. 


FLORIDA. 


C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Lake Co. 
wild turkey, etc. 


MAINE. 


Samuel Cole, Greenville. 

James A. Duff, Kineo, Moosehead Lake. 
L. O. Hunt, Norcross. 

W. C. Holt, Hanover. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fenner S. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
Fred Latham, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 


COLORADO. 


W. H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs. 
J. M. Campbell, Buford. 

L. W. Ward, Buford. 

L. D. Crandell, De Beque. 


IDAHO. 


John Ching, Kilgore, Fremont Co. 
R. W. Rock, Lake, Fremont Co. 
Clay Vance, Houston, Custer Co. 
H. W. Johnson, Ketchum. 

J. ®. Crapo, Kilgore. 

Ckeurles Pettys, Kilgore. 


MONTANA. 


James Blair, Lakeview. 

W. A. Hague, Fridley. 

Vic. Smith, Anaconda. 

M. P. Dunham, Woodworth. 

William Jackson, Browning. 

A. H. McManus, Superior. 

A. T. Leeds, Barby. 

Geo. M. Farrell, Jardine, Park Co. 

Chas. Marble, Aldridge, Park Co. 

E. J. Kerlee, Darby. 
OREGON. 

W. H. Boren, Camas Valley. 
WYOMING. 

Mark H. Warner, Ten Sleep. 

James L. Simpson, Jackson. 

Milo Burke, Ten Sleep. 

Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 

S. A. Lawson, Laramie. 

Cecil J. Huntington, Dayton. 

J. L. Simpson, Jackson. 

Frank L. Peterson, Jackson 

8. N. Leek, Jackson. 

T. R. Wilson, Alta. 

James L. McLaughlin, Valley 


Deer, quail, 
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CANADA, 


Dell Thomas, Lumby P. O., B. C. 

Geo. E. Armstrong, Perth Centre, N. B. 
Adam Moore, Scotch Lake, York Co., N. B. 
W. A. Brewster, Banff, Rocky Mountain Park. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Geo. Gillard, Little Bay, Notre Dame Bay. 
Richard LeBuffe, Notre Dame Bay. 


“Where To Go Fishing” 


is the name of an interesting book which will be sent 
on request to anyone wishing accurate information 
about the streams and lakes of Northern Michigan, 
one of the best fishing regions in the United States. 
The 3902 edition contains a list of all streams and 
lakes; distance from nearest G. R. & I. Ry. Station; 
kinds of fish to be caught; names of hotels and rates 
per day; some last year’s fishing records; how to 
tell the difference between a pike, pickerel and mus- 
callonge ; colored plates of brook and rainbow trout 
and small-mouth — 

May 1st the 1902 edition of *‘ Michigan in Summer” 
will be ready. 48 pages, 250 pictures. It is free. 

Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, G. P. & T.A. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Cobb’s Island Club House 
Js open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in winter over live 


————SS==S>>> ecoys. 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 


appress E, B. COBB, “rien P. 0, Rerihamptes 





CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


4,000 acres as good land for quail as N. C. affords and 
3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and swan, 
quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
1oto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 
Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 

Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N, C, 
The above land and privileges are for sale. 














“Queenof Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


‘‘Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
J.C. WHITNEY, T.M. W. P, TURNER, G.P.A, 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Tie Labrador Company offer for 

rent during the present season 
the Angling for Trout and Salmon 
in the following rivers on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence, east of 
Quebec: 


Name of River No.of Probable 


Rods No.Salmon 


Birch 1 40 
Manitou 1 25 
Sheldrake or Sawbill 1 40 
Thunder River (Trout only) 1 

Magpie 1 60 
St. Johns Lower Pools 5 300 
Bear or Victor 1 30 
Corneille 2 100 
Pishteebee 1 50 
Minacoughan Quettashoo 1 50 
Little Watischoo 2 60 
Napissipi 1 25-40 
Agwanis 2 75 
Mingan 2 200 


NOTE.—Little WATISCHOO, PISHTEEBEE 
and MANITOU are excellent trout rivers, unlimited 
quantities, and of large size. 

These rivers can be reached by first-class steam- 
er sailing weekly from Quebec, in from thirty to 
sixty hours. 


Further particulars on application to the 


LABRADOR COMPANY 
4 Union Building, Montreal, P. Q. 











Trouting in 
Michig ; 
a 
Was never better than it is at the 
present tine. 
The streams are well stocked and are 
kept so by the enterprise of those who 
are interested in this most satistiying 
of all sports. The State Fish Com- 
mission hatches millions of trout fry 
each year, and the sportsmen of the 


State see that they are placed where 
they will do the most good. 


Brook Trout, the ‘‘ Rainbow ”’ or 
California Trout, German Brown Trout 


Are the three varieties which are 
plentiful in the cold-spring streams of 
the trout region. 


The PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD 


Reaches the best fishing grounds in 
the State. 

Write to H. F. Moeller, G. P. A., De- 
troit, Mich., addressing your request 
“FF. 1,” and booklet on Fishing and 
Hunting in Michigan will be mailed 
free to your address. 





“In a land of sunshine.” 


COLORADO, UTAH, 
ARIZONA AND 
NEW MEXICO. 











Contain marvelous scenery, great 
varieties of climate and wonders that 
all should see. The way to reach them 
is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the 40- page Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the ‘**Four-Track Series,’’ New 
York Central’s books of travel and educa- 
tion, sent free, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 











If You are Going 
Shooting « Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


ee 


OUNTAIN 
. ROUTE 


Reaches hivest yaar St. Lacie 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 

MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 

LOUISIANA and TEXAS 
Hunter’s Rates in Effect 


Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPHLET — “ Ideal Shooting and 





Fishing Grounds.’ 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest n 


are reached via ha 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











-_ So 


She Best Shooting and| | Fins and Feathers 
Fishing Resorts are plentiful along the line of the 





IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 


and the 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


are reached by the 


—— Chicago ______} | St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. Co, 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham R.R. 


Milwaukee « St.P aul cuca: dithen, alana 


INDIAN AND OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES 


Railway a TEXAS AND MEXICO 









































VIA ST. LOUIS, RAneAS CITY, MO. 
° ° ome ° OR MEM 
Electric Lighted Trains. 
Write for illustrated literature of interest to real wi 
sportsmen. an 
All coupon ticket agents in the United Vestibuled Pullman Buffet Sleeper, through without = 
States and Canada sell tickets via the change between —_ York and a pan, , 
ic: ilws -) Sat iy le Washington,D.C.,Atlanta,Ga.,and Birmingham,Ala., 
memes ee etry & St. Saag ong i; in connection with Pennsylvania R.R. and Southern dri 
eitn Th .o aaa, Soneral iy aie 7 I 
a! F. D, RUSSELL A. HILTON ry 
ort abs cient General Eastern Agent General Passenger Agent s 
385 B'way, New York St. Louis, Mo. an 
Cal 




















SPORTSMAN’S CABINETS 


Why not keep your guns and fishing tackle in 
a first-class cabinet, where they are always 
neat, clean and handy, as well as ornamental? 
These new cabinets are a fine piece of furni- 
ture. They will last a lifetime, and can be 
handed down to the next generation. Almost 
any sportsman ean afford to invest in one at 
the low price. When you have a little time to 
take a jaunt, you simply unlock the glass door 
and take out what you want, without trying 
yeur patience hunting from cellar to garret for 
various articles you eannot find, and finally are 
compelled to go shopping to replenish. 





No. 20.—See cut above. Size, 82 in. high, 87 in. 
wide, 16 1-2 in. deep. Quartered oak front, fine 
antique, polished finish, claw feet, rifle-twist 
moulding, double-thick glass doors, writing and 

00 


loading table, large enough for 8 guns...... $38. 
No. 10.—Similar to above, without the lower 
ee, TE eee BEAR. ccosccccescccevesssesess $32.00 


If desired, these cabinets can be had in cher- 
ty at the same price. 

Send all orders direct to the office of “Field 
and Stream’”’ accompanied by the cash and the 
Cabinets will be shipped direct from factory. 
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crano THEMOST CHARMING 
re SUMMER 
="RESORTS 
IN AMERICA 


1000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


HIGHLANDS 
of ONTARIO 


CANADA 
INCLUDING 
MUSKOKA LAKES DISTRICT 
ey. Gen od = Pn OO 
MAGNE TAWAN RIVER , GEORGIAN BAY 
KAWARTHA LAKES 
LAKES SIMCOE & COUCHICHING 


| Wa) Oe) ee ON) 
IMMUNITY FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW MODERN HOTELS 


FREE postications 


CAN BE HAD FAOM CRAWD TRUNK RAUWAY SYSTE/T 
ALORESS NEAREST OF FICE 


Boston, Mass, T. Wynne, 306 Washington Street. 
Burraco, N.Y }. D. McDonald, 285 Main St (Eli icott Square Bldg ) 
Curcaco, tur, 1. H. Burgis, 249 Clark St. Cor. Jackson Bouleyéed. 

Derrorr, Mice Geo. W. Watson, 124 Woodward Avenue 
Granv Rapins, Micu, J Morton House Block 
Hamicton, Ont, CE. Mor . 11 James Street, North. 
Kiweoston, Ont. ley, Corner Ontario and Johnston strpets. 
Los Anceces, Cat R ule: Califorma Bank Builéing. 
Mowrreat, Que, Bor og 0 Be ‘ 
New Yors, N.Y ’ r Dun heres Broadway. 
San Francisco, Car, « W. 0, Johnson, ront Stevet 
St. Pave, Mins, : 0 . ‘ Eadie Arcade 
Toronto, Ont, ~ » M. C. Dickson, Usron Statioa. 


otro G TFT BELL 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
MONTREAL ,CANADA. 


AENTION THIS MACAZINE 
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From PRODUGER 


To CONSUMER. 
No Middleman’s Profit 


We have been selling our Queen City Club Rye 
and Bourbon Whiskey direct to consumers for 
years until now we have on our books over 170,000 cus- 
tomers for this celebrated brand of whiskey, and have 
never received a single complaint as to the quality of 
our goods. Some of our customers have been on our 
books steadily nearly 25 years. Our Distillery 
was established in 1867 and our output for the past 
ten years has been ten barrels perday. We now have 
a large enough stock of our ten year oldQueen City 
Club Rye and Bourbon on hand to supply all de- 
mands and are offering it direct to consumers for the 
very low price of #2.95 for Four Full Quarts, 
thereby saving the Middleman’s Profits and Adul- 
teration. This Whiskey that we offer for $2.95 
cannot be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 
When you get our Whiskey and test it, if it is not 
satisfactory, return it at our expense and we will re- 
fund your money by return mail. 
: REMEMBER we Guarantee all our goods to 
- be Pure Double Copper Distilled; the Rye from 
the choicest selected small grain, and the Bourbon Ken- 
FOUR FULL QUARTS tucky inspection. If not as represented YOU GET 
rf ae YOUR MONEY BACK. 
of double copper distilled ten year We have a few barrels each of 15 and 20 year old 
old pure unadulterated QUEEN CITY Queen City Club Rye and Bourbon Whiskey which 
CLUB Rye or Bourbon Whiskey for we will sell as long as it lasts at the following prices : 


Pull f15 ld EXPRESS 

95 EXPRESS fee Uiib Rye or Bourbon tor 94200 raxraip 

a CHARGES 4 Full Quarts of 20 year old Queen $5 00 EXPRESS 
SOR ZBterus PREPAID City Club Rye or Bourbon for . PREPAID 


We refer by permission to the Union Trust Co. Bank 
of Chicago or to any Express Company. 


Shipped in plain packages with- P 
out marks to indicate contents. Orders for Colo., Cal., Ariz., Idaho, Mont., Nev., New Mez., Ore., 
Utah, Wash.,Wyo., must call for 20 quarts by freight prepaid. 


t= Your Money back 5 
by Return Mail if Not U.S. DISTILLER’S DISTRIBUTING co. 
as Represented. ’ ° 











Strengthens System, 


SILK HAT RYE WHISKEY 
$3.20 Silk Hat Cocktails $3.20 


We are offering to the consumer direct, 
our SILK HAT Cocktails at theextreme- 
ly low price of $3.20 for four full quart bot- 
tles of Manhattan, Vermouth, WHISKEY, 
or Martini Cocktails as you may select, ex- 

ress prepaid by us. 

, Wealad offer you our justly celebrated 
8 year old SILK HAT RYE or BOUR- 
BON WHISKEY for $3.20 for four full 
quart bottles express prepaid by us. 

All goods packed in plain boxes with- 
out any marks to indicate contents. We 
cut out the middleman’s profit and his 
tendency to adulterate, and give you ab- 
solutely pure and guaranteed value. Such 
whiskey as we offer cannot be bought for 
less than $5 per gallon. 

OUR GUARANTEE. If the goodsure 
not as represented, you may return them 
to us and we will refund your money. 





Body, Brain and Nerves 








many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 
Agreeable and lasting. 


Before Meals APPETIZER 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 
At All Times TONIC 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes, 


Direct to the Consumer from the Distiller, 


GINSENG DISTILLING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


REFERENCES: Mercantile Agencies, or any Bank 
in St. Louis. 
N.B,—Orders from Colo., Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., 
N. M., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 
20 gts. by freight prepaid. 


Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
publish a handsome book of endorsements 
of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 
all who write for it. 
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o- 35 tom eee Se The Maine Sportsman 
WOODS AND WATERS |  zctiey tree for six MONTHS. 

















**THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS” Send for sample to 
and of out-door life and sport in 1. 
pecan = HERBERT W. ROWE, 
HARRY V. RADFORD, 212 6. 108 8t.,New York Gir~ 2 Journal Building, BANGOR, MAINE, 








A NEW FEATURE mes with So Denney 


umber eac 


THE AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE 


Will contain illustrations of 


Ten Birds in Matural Colors 


Photographs of Wild Live Birds, Interesting Stories. 
MONTHLY. $1.00 A YEAR. 


Single Copies 10 cents. Mention FIELD AND STREAM and 
send for a copy. 

Vol. I., with over 175 illustrations. nicely bound in cloth, 
$i.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 


Worcester, Mass. 












DEAF? (| 34 NOISES? 
DEAFNESS OR HARD HEARING 


ARE NOW CURABLE 


’ 
; 
' 
by our new invention. Only those born deaf are incurable. | 
' 
H 






HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY 


F. A. WERMAN, OF BALTIMORE, SAYS: 
BALTIMORE, Md., March 30, 1901. i 


Gentlemen :—Being entirely cured of deafness, thanks to your treatment, I will now give you a full history of my | 
case, to be used at your discretion. : F 

About five years ago my right ear began to sing, and this kept on getting worse, until I lost’ my hearing in this : 
ear entirely i 

I underwent a treatment for catarrh for three months, without any success, consulted a number of physicians, i 
among others the most eminent ear specialists of this city, who told me that only an operation could help me, and even ' 
that only temporarily ; that the head noises would then cease, but the hearing in the affected ear would be lost forever. 

I then saw your advertisement accidentally in a New York paper, and ordered your treatment. After I had used 
it only afew days according to your directions, the noises ceased, and to-day, after five weeks, my hearing in the 
diseased ear has been entirely restored. I thank you heartily and beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. WERMAN, 730 8. Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 


Our treatment does not interfere with your usual occupation 


teativiceiwe YOU CAN CURE YOURSELF AT HOME *‘* ere"! 


INTERNATIONAL AURAL CLINIC, 596 LA SALLE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAZARD’ 


‘* Smokeless 
Powder ”’ 


WATCH 
THE 
WORK 
OF 
THOSE 
WHO 
USE 
IT 


All Grades of Black Blasting and Sporting Powders 
Also Smokeless Powders for Rifles and Revolvers 


: ‘ -46-48 Cedar S 
For Circulars Write The Hazard Powder Co. 44-4 fo od re treet 


rYvy —! 








| 
| 


[ORIENTAL “=~ 


GUNPOWDER |! 


Is not excelled by any other make. 








FALCON ‘DUCKING 





“Wing Shot” 

“ Western Sporting” 
“Wild Fowl” 
**Palcon Ducking” 


Are popular brands every where. 


* ” 
“Oriental Smokeless 
is now generally considered 
the best Smokeless Powder 
that has ever been offered 
to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, 


4 
3 








oer rte 


POOLER Boss SHOT 


CARTRIDGE BELT 
and GAME CARRIER 


t 
t 
| UU I Jt 
t 


* The Best of all. Delivered by mail to any 
address on receipt of $2.00. Send toc. in silver 
or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 


R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 
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A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


7 "quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2. 
« Ladies’ and Boys’ 2. 3 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
used, you will prefer them to clips 

Men’s $2.75; lies’ and Boys’ 25. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 


shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field and Stream, 
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“PIANNLICHER” REPEATING RIFLES = 


The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. 


CALIBRE 8 mm. or .315; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder; 235 gr. Ni 
RIFLES WEIGH 6% to 7 pounds ; 24, 26 or 23 in. barrels. Carbines weigh te he " roe | 


= 





& 
= 
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No. 2 Rifle. 





Range 8. 
NE ED crtesesccesvecesesseses ee 3,000 * 
Point Blank — bkeebe a bo ebhesesd cose 300 ** 
Velocity at muzzle, 2,000 feet per second. 
Penetration of full mantled bullet, 50 in. of pine. 


No. 1 Rifle. Extra Finish, Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with Sling Swivels 
i Hair Trigger, Checkered Pistol Grip, Double Reversible Front Sight, $40 
No. 2 Rifle. Plain Finish, octagon Barrel, Checkered Pistol Grip, Hair Trigger....... 30 
No. 8 Carbine. Military Finish, round Barrel, with Sling Swivels.......................055 20 
Cartridges in tin magazine cases of 5 each, per 100...... .... - 0... ..eseeeee 5 


ol i issel 


*, 
* 
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*, 
. 
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Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case 


Cartridges are made with full Nickeled Mantled Bullets for target use or defense, and 
partly mantied for use on game. They are loaded with ‘‘ WALSRODE” SMOKELEss Powper. 
¢ Magazine case drops out automatically when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, 
and the weapon is then ready for eaueamang, f 
_ ,For Large Game, Target Practice, or Defensive Purposes these arms have no equal, re- 
quiring no elevation up to 300 yards. ; 
y a simple locking device, these arms are made perfectly safe from accidental discharge. 
They are strong, very simple in construction, and beautifully finished; can readily be taken 
apart and reassembled in a few minutes’ time; and all parts (being accurately made to gauge) 
are interchangeable. Full instructions with each. Manufacturers’ sole agent for the U. g 


A. H.FUNKE, 103 Duane Streer, N. Y. 
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captured Mausers(we bought them all). Convertedinto 5 Shot 
Mistery groves them bint high poweres oust tore Mastoves unde” Teseie : : 

ctovi see cheennton through loch vied. Linited sumberien. seadwicoand | 32 Calibre High Pressure Smokeless 
F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 
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Only *12,°° 











IN MODEL 1893 


We are prepared to furnish 
our full line of Model ‘93 


CUN ONLY $16.50 | 


$25.00 REPEATING SHOT 


f 
( 





























me Rifles, solid and take-down, . a 
Sportsmen write: “Nothing om earth like Spen- } — for the new .32 calibre High- no 
eer.” For oct time to reduce stock, limited number of + @ Pressure Smokeless cart- x4 ¢ 
best shosting gunslm the world will be offered. Receipt of $5.00 La ridge. This size uses a 165 
gan will be sent C,0.D. Balance §rz.so and expressage. Full | i.e) é grain bullet and has a veloc- oO F | 
eramination allowed. Made of forged steel. Finest twist barrel. Double x Ui ity of over 2000 feet per sec- x U w 
extractors. Medel 1900 take down. Handsome gun. Used by the U. 8. Army, foal wD w ond, making it the most foal wD 
expressmen, and over 20,000 Sportemen, Six shots less than three seconds, m 8) 7 rful cartridge lef mh 
¥F, BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. a powerful cartridge made for ‘a 
mu an American arm, with the mut 
———— Ni exception of the .30-40 U. 8. Tee 
” CG ' Army. Itis sufficiently dead- Tie 
Ww ly for any game known in De) 
Be | North America. i" 
m j Another great Advantage m™ i 


is that the barrels are bored 
and rifled (but not chamber- 
ed) exactly the same as the 
regular .32-40 Marlin,one turn 

, in l6inches. This makes the 
use of black powlerand lead 
bullets as satisfactory and 
convenient as in a regular 
black powder rifle. 

This size is the first high 
pressure arm developed in 
this country for a calibre 
larger than .30, and the first 

Oo use a slow enough twist 


ae ee Ae 






Ghe Real Oil 


for Guns and Bikes 
The only oil that positively wim oct gum, 


thicken, turn sid § : i 
A sweet smelling at ae © cette of to give best results with black powder ammunition, 
Prices same as .30-30 Marlin. 
120-page complete catalog of rifles, shot-guns, ammu- 


nition, ete., cover in 9 colors, mailed for three stamps, 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn, 
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L. C.Smith 
-Guns- 


Gj ONAN ISN NEY EIEN NENA ONE OS 
TF you are the owner of an L. C. SMITH & 
Gun on oe advertisement will do us no par- 
in your individual case, for % 
ng to your “Smith” and swear % 
{3s by it as long as your shooting days last. v FF 
% = =We have that dead safe feeling of security fs 
# about all owners of “Smith” guns that it is got % 
by necessary to advertise for their continued back- 
e ing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective } i 
s buyers that we wish to reach. If youowna ¢ 
2 © Senith ” tell a friend about it. If you do not, 7 
x you had best get our catalogue and get in line % 
5! 5 we Goent ccomencenc rite tthe teMactet 


3 ihe = 
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, The Hunter Arms Co.) , 


: FULTON, N. Y. 


or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? 
There is no longer any need of their 


FIFTY 


At the barrels of your gun Rusted 


remaining in that condition. 
CENTS BUYS THE 


Ideal Gun Cleaner 


Manufactured by 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


TU m 


I 





i] ar bd —— | 
al Ln 


The most durable and effective BRASS 
WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 
positively remove from the inside of the bar- 
tels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 
and does it without leaving a scratch or 
mark, Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 





exe HUH H 








Sarr 


slid In construction 














ir sp REVOLVER 


Write for Catalogue B- 


| Harrington ¥ Richardson Arms(o; 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





{ 
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Tomiinson Cleaners 


For Shotguns 


Guaranteed to remove all rust spots and foreign 
matter from inside of shotgun barrels, It will fit 
any standard rod, and is made for any barrel, 
choked or otherwise. With a new pair of sides 
now and then it will last a lifetime. 


CLEANERS, any gauge, $1.00. 
WIRE SIDES, per pair, 10 cents each. 


For Sale by all Gun Dealers. 


Manufactured by 


The Bridgeport GUN Implement Co. 
313-317 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST/! 


cialty in ee | Moose, Elk,Caribou 
Detr Heads. Call and examine work. 


182 Sixth Ave., ‘eer i3thst.. New York 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for our Illustrated Catologue, 


‘leads and Horns 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds . 
and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester,N.Y. 


At the RABBITRY of Drs. H.R. 
PHILLIPS & WREAN, &°3" **™ 


We have for delivery trios 6 to 8 months pedi- 
reed Belgian Hares from $10 each for does, 

$s each for fine bucks, $10 to $15 per trio for 
young stock. Correspondence solicited. 


DRS. H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAN. 














> 


Portable 
Houses 





Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Mich. 











BAXTER OUTFITS 


‘OF CAMP. BOAT. TENT OR HOUSE 








LW RITE 
w.&. SAXTER FRANKFORT, ny 








Fred Sauter 


Headquerters of 


Taxidermy 


3 North William St.\e New York 
NEAR FRANKFORT 8ST. 


ECIMENS mounted naturally and artisti- 

cally to order. Skins tanned and made 

into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 
Large stock of birds and animals, singly or in 
attractive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 
game heads and panels for decorative purposes 
always on hand. All work durably made and 
moth proof. Established 1860. 























Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffalo Horne 
in the rough, at a low price fercash, They are select, been stored ever 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
desirable as mementoes than finished or polished horns. Single horns, 
soc, and 7§c. each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 
or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 
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OPEN 
GUARDED GUARDED 



















i You Should 


Send for descriptions, with styles and weights of 


Marble Safety Pocket Axes, 


They are the ‘‘real thing” for hunters, campers, 
and sportsmen in general. 


You Shouldn’t 


Forget, either, that we make the 


Best Hunter’s Knife Out, 


and other sportsmen’s specialties. 


MARBLE Automatic Gaffs, Skinning Knives, 
Ball-Bearing, Swivel-Handle Cleaning Rods, 
Recreation Waterproof Match Boxes, Camp Carvers. 


MARBLE’S Gun Slings and Cartridge Carriers Combined, { 
Handy Compasses, Fish Knives, Gun Sights, Etc. 


Ast for Catalogs C, 


Marble Safety Axe Co.,} 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S.A. 
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“é The Bristol” 


‘te -— THE ALMANAC FOR THE NEAR 
. FUTURE WILL READ SOME- 
THING LIKE THIS :— “About this time, 

get out your * BRISTOL,’ and make a few 
imaginary casts— just to get your hand in.’ 

‘* BRISTOL ” will refer to our splendid steel 
rods — rods fishermen are finding out to be 

a THOROUGHLY RELIABLE — rods that can 
















be bought at a reasonable price — rods that 
can take hard knocks and come up smiling 
yf every time. Perhaps YOU would like to 
{SS look our NEW 1902 CATALOG through, and make a selection ? All 
right, we will be pleased to send you one without any charge—if you 
will only be so kind as to specify our No. 6 Catalogue when you w rite 


THE HORTON MFC. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 

















‘ Attention, Fishermen! } eng 
PRENTISS CLOCKS 


If you wish to make a record as a fisherman you § 











should have a copy of *‘ Practical Pointers fer are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
7 At nglers ad A complete treatise onangling. Ittells co Fie or but six times a year. 
a ut Boats, Rods, Rod Holders, els, Lines, Also rying - pan Program 
Hooks, Baits, Weather Conditions, etc.,etc. This book ~~ Eloctsto Ole Clocks 
| will be sent to any address in U.S. or Canada romptly i Ss “<i 
upon receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps. Write your =D FOR CATALOGUE No Sf : 
< address plain!y. } The Prentiss Clock Improvement Lo. 
- L. FISHER, Publisher, Easton, Pa. Dept S 49 Dey St., New York City. 
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Ligh 
I he Patent Nyssa F hae, atte, Tonghen, ond 
More Buoyant than Cork. 
Egg shape: 1%4,2,2% 2¥. 2%, 3,314, 4 inches. 
Barrel shape: 2 , 34, 4, 414, 5, 6 inches. 
Samples by mail 10¢. an inch, postpaid. 
Stamps té aken, 


J. M. MAST MFG. CO., 
LANCASTER, PA. 





New Ideas Every Year 


The cut opposite represents one. It is guaranteed 
to be an excellent Cot and the best Litter made 
We manufacture Folding Camp Beds, Cots, Chairs 
and Stools in great variety, Tables, Portable Fold- 

. ing Bath Tubs, ete. These goods are in use in the 
Gold Medal Combination Cot and Litter. No. 23. United States Army. Send for interesting free cat- 
alogue. Our goods sold through dealers. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MANUFACTURING Co., - RACINE, WSs.. U.S. A. 


The Kent Double Spinner Artificial Minnow. 


BETTER a 
THAN 


LIVE 
EVER BAIT 











on the market. If your dealer does not handle them send for catalogue and prices, ete. Sample 
bait to dealers in fishing tackle who mention FreLp AND STREAM. 


F. A. PARDEE & CO., KENT, OHIO. 
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SMALL PROFITS 


QUICK 
SALES 


FOR TRIAL 
SEND US 


45 





for an assorted sample dozen quality 
° A Trout Flies. Regular Price, 24c. 

30 for an assorted sample dozen quality 
BTrout Flies. Regular Price, 60c. 

for an assorted sample dozen quality 


60cts. C Trout Flies. Regular Price, 84c. 


60 for an assorted sample dozen BASS 
¢ Flies. Regular Price, 84c. 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


64c. 


Try our new braided silk, enameled, water- 
proof METAL CENTER LINE. Size No. 5) 434¢. 
per yard; size No. 4, 5!sc. per yard. Put up in 
10-yard lengths connected. 


Fly rods, ro feet, 6 ounces, 
Bait rods, 9 feet, 8 ounces, 
With cork grip. 


THE H. H. KIFFE 00., 523 Broadway, New York 


TACKLE Catalog free on application 














JESPERSEN & HINES 


10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


ARE OFFERING A BARGAIN IN AN ANG- 
LING OUTFIT WHICH IS FAR AHEAD OF 
ANYTHING EVER OFFERED BEFORE. 


Split Bamboos Nos. ro S. B. and 11 S. B. are rods that 
we specially recommend. We have sold them for years 
and they always give satisfaction. No. ro S. B. Fly 
rods, 3 pieces, six strip, hexagonal, carefully selected 
Bamboo, Red Cedar inlaid Butt, fr all German Silver 
mounted, rimmed ferrules, rings, solid metal reel seat 
below hand, close silk wrappings, cork hand grasp, 
two tips and in felt-covered grooved wood forms and 
cloth sacks. Weight, 6% to 7% oz.; length, 9g to 10 feet. 
Price each $6.75. 

No. 11 S. B. Bait rod, same quality and description 
as No. 10S. B., but with reel sez at above the hand grasp. 
Weight 9 to 11 0z.; length, 9 to 9% feet. Price each $6.75. 

Julius Vom Hote, Multiplying Reel, Rubber cz apped, 
nickel-plated Trimmings, Steel Pivot, — sliding 
Click, Patent Adjustable Pivot cap, No. 293%. 80 yards. 
$3.45 each. ; 

Martins’ Highest Quality Enameled Braided Silk 
line. These, as crack fishermen know, are the only 
lines that in fly casting will render properly. The 
choicest silk only is used. Put up 50 yds. in box. No. 
G, $x. 25- 

1 doz. best Gut helper Flies, assorted with turned 
wings. Price $.7 

a We will git e this entire outfit for a short time only 
for $10.00. 

We call your attention to all other styles of rods and 
tackle in our catalogue. Everything we handle is the 
very best quality. Weare stifl agents for the Ithaca 
guns. When you need a gun or anything else in the 

sporting goods line, please callon us. We make a spec- 
ialty of hand-loaded as well as machine-loaded shells. 

Send for Catalogue. 


JESPERSEN & HINES 
Fel. 5066 Cortlandt 10 Park Place 





YOU HA 


HAD TROUBLE 


With multiplying Reels. You 
will have none with ours. No 
gear wheels to get out of or- 
der; winds the line as fast as 


a multiplier; only two parts 


—the frame and the‘ Feather- 
light’’ spool. 
Other useful articles we 


make are the 
*“*HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 
and the “‘RABBETH” DRAG FOR REELS 


Tarpon and Tuna Fishermen will be interested in this 
**Rabbeth Drag” and should send for circular. 


A.F.Meisselbach & Bro. 19 Prospect St.,Newark,N.J. 


ALL DEALERS SELL OUR GOODS 





NEVER LOSE 
A FISH 


FLSHING MADE EAS 
~ Grere New Leven Sio7 Hoon" 










¢/ 


%-15* 
%—i8¢ 
%—10f 


Or one’of 
each for soe 


By Tas Device. emeen tiene ase 
£0sT 






The best Fish. Hook on earth for 
losing bait. No coming Aome withon 
loose or tearing out. No one can afford tu fi 8 
to get out of order. It issimple and strong: being a Lever, the harder a 
fish pulls the stronger it will hold him. If is easily adjusted to an kinds 
of fishing by sliding the little clamp on the rod. . Made in three sizes. 

Ask your dealer for the GREBR LEVER HOOKS. If you cannot 
get them, they well be sent direct on receipt of price. Send postal 
note or ac stamps. 


Greer Lever Fish Hook Co., 


Room 521 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA, 


Lake and River fiching. No 
eur largest fish. No " 

















Every 
Fisherman 


and every dealer in Fishing Tackle 
should have acopy of our 160-page 
Tackle Catalogue. 


HITTIN 


It’s free for the asking. Write to- 
day to the Fishing-Rod Makers at 


UTICA, N. Y. 


CLARK, HORROCKS & CO 


, 
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My 


Will tell you that his chances are 
about one in a hundred against a 


Action and irresistible power are convin- 
cing. He knows the reel that’s winding 
him in,and h certain of defeat, makes 
a game fight. ‘The man behind the reel 
gets the full measure of sport. 


The Meek Reel 


is the finest produced in the world; Spiral 
gear, Anti-friction bearings, 
Tempered pivots and Studs, Rigid 
Frame, area few good features. To get 
Meek quality you must get a Meek reel. 
Reels for all angling from Trout to 

Tuna. Write for catalog M. 

B. F. MEEK & SONS, 

Louisville, Kv 


‘©The Automatic Reel did it.’’ 
Caught by H. H. Fraser, St. Johns, N. F. 
: when fish is 
No slack linen tie 
little finger instantly releases spring which 
winds the line automatically. This c. 


prevents fish from dislodg- 


tinual pull 
his mouth, When 


ing hook from 

once hooked, he’s 

"ge fish, Reel can 
made free-running 

for casting. 


Prizes 


For particulars ask | 4a 
any sporting goods “ Little 
dealer, or send di- 7 
rect, for“Booklet 1.” “Stt» 
Yawman é Erbe Mig. Co., 


ROCHESTER, WN. ¥, 











5x SPORTSMAN 


j 
= =—_ * — = = 
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Century Cameras 


A NEW AND COMPLETE LINE FOR 


1902 


There is a reason for Century Cameras being en- 
dorsed by the leading Amateur and Professional 
Photographers.—" Nothing better made, and the 
most for the money.” 





Every Century is sold under a strong guarantee 
—just as strong as we know how to makeit. Ask 
your dealer to show you the Century Line, or write 
us for complete 1902 Catalogue—its free 


CENTURY CAMERA CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





CATCHES ’EM. 











The Worden Buck-Tail 


is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so “‘ catchy.”’ 

You can catch more and bigger bass, 
pike and pickere] vith a Worden Buck- 
Tail than with ary other baix, live or 
artificial. 

Send fer our Illustrated Booklet, 
** Points on Angling,”’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 








The Specialty Manufacturing Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
THE OFFICE SPECIALTY CO. 


Box 762—C. GOSHEN, IND, 
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ELEGANT NEW UPRIGHT PIANOS 


$175 CASH and $200 ON INSTALMENTS 
. WE ARE ALSO OFFERING THE FOLLOWING: 
Sohmer $100; Chickering $125; 
Steinway $125; Weber $100 


and many others. We havea large stock of slightly used Pianos 
we will sell at very low prices, and which are guaranteed by us, 
Send us your order or for catalogues and other information, It will 
pay you to investigate our offers, Call or write, 


George Schleicher Piano House 
9 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 
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The 


WING 
PIANO 





Save from $100 to $200 A Wing style. 21 other styles to select from. 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it | 


It goes direct from our factory 
to your home. We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen. When you buy the 
WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of 
construction and our small wholesale profit. 
This profit is small, because we sell thou- 
sands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 


ourselves. 


sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos | 


yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profit on each. You can calculate this 
yourself. 


It is Easy to Deal With Us 


Our many styles give a greater variety 
of pianos to select from than is found in 
any retail store. The large lithographs in 
our catalogue show you these styles in the 
different woods, making it easy for you to 
select. 
answers any questions you may ask and 


gives all information promptly. You will | 


find it more convenient as well as more 
economical to buy a piano from us than 
to buy from your local dealer. We sell on 
easy payments, and take old instruments 
in exchange. 


THE 


Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mando- 
lin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and 
without piano accompaniment, can be 
played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by a par- 
lor orchestra. The original instrumental 
attachment has been patented by us and it 
cannot be had in any other piano, although 
there are several imitations of it. 


‘Jur correspondence department | 


‘Sent on Trial, We Pay Freight 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We pay 
| freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
| is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial 

in your home we take it back entirely at our 

expense. You pay us nothing unless you 
keep the piano. There is absolutely no 
risk or expense to you. 
SPECIAL FEATURES.—Built-up wrest- 
plank construction, dove-tailed top and bot- 
tom frame case construction, full length, extra 
heavy metal plate, metal depression-bar, 
| metal key-bed support, improved noiseless 

direct-motion pedal action, noiseless twisting 
| hammer shank, imported wrought-irontuning- 
pins, copper-covered bass strings, improved 
practice attachment, full-length duet a esl 
desk, instrumental attachment. 


In Thirty-three Years 
Over 31,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 31,000 satisfied pur- 
chasers in every part of the United States. 
WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve 
years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material. 


A Book of Informatien 


about pianos, bound in cloth and contain- 
ing 116 large pages, sent free an request. 
Every one who intends to purchase a piano 
should have it. Write for it 0-day. 


WING & SON 
173-175 East 12th Street, New York 
1868—34th YEAR—1902 
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oscoop PORTABLERDATCO LIM OSG000 PORTABLE CRAVAS BURT 
‘TLE CREEK MICK. “SUS A. SATE DURABLE «os PRACTICAL 
+ _SUST HURTING §o FISHING 

+ . — 


BOATMADE 


i) 
ee TALOGuE Ae 3 


SENTS 12 FOOT BOAT si Dor CHEST 38*17«18 





Made for 30 years, oldest and best. Just 
the thing for trout fishing. The best fishing 
is where there are no boats. 


emer 
50 ENGRAVINGS 

RIBBED LONGITUDINALLY 

AND DIAGONALLY. 

LAST ALIFETIME 

















PATENTED 
Used for Hunting, Fishing, Pleasure and as Yacht 
Tenders. Absolutely as strong and safe as a wooden 
boat. Quickly set up and taken down. Folds into a 
small package. Has improvements not on any other 
make of Canvas Boat. Our Catalogue with full de- 
scription and testimonials free. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box SO, Muncie, ind, 











PALMER BROS, 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


PALME 


Gasoline 
motorsfor 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 
14to2Bh.p 
Launches 
in stock. 
Send for 
Catalog, 





ESSLSELESE SLES EL ESE SE SESLE SS 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
: A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 
* 
* 
» 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send to cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; ©°S0lidated 


4 
, 10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
deeverssvessessossasesseese%0" 


bbobob66 666666 b 666666666 & 











Non-sinkable and indestructibie. 14 feet long, 39 inch beam, 


Twenty-Two Dollars, Net. Fxpé.de8 wk ae 
W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot 8t., SALEM.OHIO- 





MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Vaequaliled in Strength Beautiful in Finish 


+2 Aah ||) THM 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me- 
a 


os "Mighell Automobile Bicycle 
Carries You 60 to 75 Miles for 10 Cents 


Simple— Anyone can run them with safety. 


Practical—Built for service, not a toy. 
Speed—As much as you want up to 40 miles per 
hour. 


ASK YOUR BICYCLE DEALER or write for catalog. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS 


No. 20 Lewis Street 





RACINE, WIS. 
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cut 
2% size 
LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PE THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. Guaranteed 

superior to $3.00 styles of other makes. Finest 
quality Diamond Point I4-k. Gold Pen, Hard Rubber Holder, Perfect Ink Feed. Postpaid for One 
Dollar. (Registered for 8c extra). Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sent on approval to 
responsible people. Remember there is no “just as good” as the Laughlin—insist on it, take no 
chances, Safety Pocket free with order. AGENTS WANTED. Write forcatalogueandterms. Address 


LAUCHLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 12 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


Vd 








Bultalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St., HARTFORD, CONN. 








® Shaving 
| Soap. // 


f 
$ 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, * ° = 25c. 







Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round or —— 10c, 

ieee Luxury Shaving Tablet, - = 285c. 

UCCESS isthe winning of the outward recognition of the in- Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, © ad 50c. 
ward power. But YOU MUST HAVE THE POWER. You Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 


Mast tirst have pe ex: Eg ey and mental health, vigor and ~. = ; . 
vitality- a ¢ FORCE. Then you may obtain com- Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


plete m over y ° ome A KING AMONG MEN, (Trial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for 2c. stamp 
or AQ anes WOMEN. Follow my instructions and “468 “ a“ Stick “Wc “ 








this. You will have health, happiness and suc- ci x z ‘ 
cess. My LIFE METHOD?” is the most complete system of The only firm in the world making a specialty 
self-treatment. It embraces much morethan any other. Requires of SHAVING Soaps 
but a few minutes daily in your own home. Send stamp for 
booklet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
PROF. ULLRICH, LONDON PARIS ceoene g monn ad 


527 Dickey Bldg. Chicago, Iil. 
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Twentieth Century 
Electro- Vapor 
Launches 


Are ideal gentlemen's launches, free from complications and care, and should appeal to 
the Angler, the Hunter, and every lover of nature, as they are designed with a view of 
supplying more genuine, healthful pleasure to the square inch than anything we know 
of. They are elegant to look at—a pleasure to ride in—easy to manage—safe and re- 
liable. There is no heat, no smoke, no fire, no engineer or pilot, no government license 
required, no offensive odor, no noisy exhaust; under way in ten seconds. The most 
simple, economical, powerful and effective outfit ever offered. There are three thousand 
of these launches in use, and we ship them to all parts of the globe. They were used ex- 
clusively at the Pan-American and Omaha Expositions, where they carried thousands of 
delighted people. Why? Because they were the best. A launch as shown above is 16 
feet long, and can be operated in 8 inches of water, enabling the Angler and the Hunter 
to invade the feeding grounds with ease. 


We build a 15 ft. Fishing Launch for $§ 150 
«é é 6é 16 «é Family - eé «6 200 
é «é eé 35 é Cabin «é 66 1500 


Also a complete line of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Canoes. 
Our 80-page catalog tells the truth about the best boats built, and it is yours for the 
asking. Send to-day and avoid the Spring rush. Address, 


RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 


(Box 30) RACINE, WIS. 
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IT TAKES A POWERFUL WIRE TO HOLD BUFFALO, 


or Bulls, or other powerful domestic animals, and that is one reason 
why we use double-strength wire for all the horizontals in all Page 
Fences. 

Another reason is that common wire will not hold the coiled spring 
feature as applied to Page Fences. 


All styles of Stock and Farm Fences constantly on hand. 





Box 390. PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 



























Field and Stream Readers 


HAVE MISSED A REAL TREAT IF THEY HAVE NOT SEEN 
OR HEARD OF OUR LARGE AND VARIED LINE OF 


OLD HICHORY 
FURNITURE 


ALL HAND MADE, COMFORTABLE, 
DURABLE AND ARTISTIC 














Our goods have become famous and in great demand. 
We are complete furnishers to Golf Clubs, Field and 
Country Clubs, Summer Cottages, Dens, Studios, Lawns, 
etc. We build Log Cabins and furnish them complete. 
Our Catalogue will certainly interest you. Send for it. 


THE OLD HICKORY 
CHAIR CO. 


453 South Cherry St. MARTINSVILLE, IND. 







No. 32. ANDREW JACKSON CHAIR. 
Price $2.75 (two for $5), freight prepaid 
east of the Mississippi. 
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Nothing so Rare as Resting on Air. Every 


PNEUMATIC 
MATTRESS 


is thoroughly 
Stayed 

and so holds 
its shape, 

















See the difference. Stays and no stays. 


Our Booklet, “THE EVOLUTION OF THE AIR BED,” tells 
how Pneumatic Mattresses are made. Drop us a postal and mention 
Field and Stream and we will send you a copy. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO., 
3 South St, New York City. 


Tue Eaten / LEAGUE BOOTS 


were not more wonderful than are 


" Send For Catalogue of over 
World's 30 STYLES OF WATER 
PROOFED BOOTS. 
Standard. Also Indian Tanned Moose- 
hide Moccasins, ll Lo 
They i are Genuine Hand Sewed, Water Proof, Made ~~~ 
to Measure, Deliv very Charges Pre- Sagn <4 “mie a AS 
paid, and Cost no More than others, a “* ae =. = 
Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches Ar ER, . 
ge a i a on — Sy ¢ 
oe desired /ppers are Specia rome 
Tanned Calf Skin, tanned with the Grain _— 
of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) making the leather water proof, Black 
or Brown Color, Large Eyelets, and wide leather Laces, laced at side to tit boot 
tight around top, Sole, light medium orheavy. The soles are Genuine Hand Sew- 
4, (Making them soft and easy) and made of the best Water Proof Oak Sole Lea- 


ther. 7 0 
Made to measure and delivered in the U. S., Canada or Mexico for........ 1 


H. J, PUTMAN & CO, 


25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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are superior for 


Big Game Shooting 


PETERS 30-30, loaded with King’s 
Semi-Smokeless Powder, contain 
the Merits of Smokeless Cartridges 
without the Faults. 


For Revolver Shooting Peters Cartridges have 
repeatedly excelled. 


For Indoor Gallery Shooting they have held 
the WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP for many years. 


PETERS RIFLE AND PISTOL CAR- 
TRIDGES are loaded with King’s 
Semi-Smokeless Powder, and cost 
no more than ammunition loaded with 
ordinary powders. 





Peters Shotgun 
Cartridges 


IDEAL — NEW VICTOR — REFEREE — LEAGUE 


Loaded with King’s Smokeless, Semi-Smokeless and 
Black Powder, have no superior for any purpose. 


These books sent free on application; ** Handy Book for Sportsmen"; ** Hints on Semt-Smokeless 
Powder"; * Rifleman's Record and Score Book.” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
Eastern eT a.” New York. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents : ee ee —_— & Co., oe ee F. B. Seen a Co 
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“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen 





DB) Jp ON SMOKELESS 
Shot Gun or Rifle 
ALWAYS THE SAME 


ALWAYS SAFE 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


100 -YEARS 


of experience and reputation is the GUARANTEE 


. 





E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del. 


AR BRS 


UR FIREARMS contain more points of 
excellence than will be found in those of 
other makes. When making arrangements 
for your spring outing, if you are not supplied 
with a satisfactory arm, better look into the 
merits of the STEVENS. ‘They have been on 
the market for 38 years, and for ACCURACY, 
DURABILITY znd QUALITY are unsur- 
passed. We make a large and varied line of 
RIFLES, PISTOLS AND SHOTGUNS. 
We also manufacture the “STEVENS-DUR- 
YEA” AUTOMOBILE. 


As . your dealer . or the Rg gt E NS” and accept no other. 
He upply ; if not, will send direct (express pre 
ont ig api m re eipt of cats = Naat 2 ri Send for our new cata 
paid it is the finest one publis , 


























J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 
Box No.5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











This Number Starts the Seventh Year} 
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